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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


VOLUNTARISM AND OBJECTIVITY IN ETHICS 


THICAL Voluntarism is a convenient name for certain related 

theories concerning the nature of right and wrong. These 
theories find the source of the moral judgment in emotion, or de- 
sire (wish), or “liking”. Opponents have always asserted that the 
logical consequence of this view is Subjectivism, and proponents 
have usually admitted it. The thesis of this paper is that Volun- 
tarism, when carefully thought through, leads as a matter of fact 
to the opposite position, namely Objectivism.” 

Ethical objectivity is usually taken to mean the assertion that 
moral judgments arise through the activity of an intuitive faculty 
called reason, which reveals preexisting moral distinctions without 
reference to any feeling or desire one may have about them. This 
conception of objectivity is of course absolutely incompatible with 
Ethical Voluntarism. But a different conception is possible. It was 
suggested by Professor Henry Sidgwick in his Methods of Ethics 
(seventh edition, p. 27). According to this view, the assertion that 
such and such conduct is right implies the conviction that “the 
conduct in question cannot without error be regarded as wrong 
by any other mind”. I do not agree with Sidgwick’s assumption 
that this conception necessarily involves a Rationalistic theory of 
ethical knowledge. But I shall attempt to show that the Volun- 
taristic conception correctly worked out involves an objective 
theory of rightness in this second sense of the term. Formulated 
in my own words this will read: Moral judgments may properly 


*I tried to justify this conclusion some years ago in a book called Ethics. 
In the present paper I deal with the subject along lines which are in some 
respects different from those followed in the earlier presentation, and con- 
sider certain aspects of the subject which there found no place. A brief 
Statement of some of the contentions which follow appeared in the 
January issue of this Review at p. 60. 
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be denominated true or false, in that there is involved in every such 
judgment a statement of fact which is something more than the 
bare assertion of the presence of an emotion or desire in the con- 
sciousness of the person judging. 


ETHICAL VOLUNTARISM DEFINED 


Ethical Voluntarism, as was said above, is the theory that the 
moral judgment has its source in either emotion, or desire, or, 
more vaguely, “liking”. Beginning with the first of these terms, 
we note that the emotion in question is called moral approbation 
or the contrary. For contemporary Voluntarism, to approve any- 
thing is to feel satisfaction at the thought of its existence. In the 
case of moral approbation the thing approved is voluntary action, 
or conduct; and it includes a feeling toward the actor which we 
may call thankfulness, the impersonal form of gratitude. In the 
case of moral disapprobation the corresponding feeling is resent- 
ment or indignation. Thankfulness and resentment tend to fuse 
with satisfaction or dissatisfaction to produce a feeling which has 
an individuality all its own. 

The emotion of satisfaction as such arises from the attainment 
of a desired end, or the belief that such attainment is on its way; 
dissatisfaction arises under the opposite conditions. Moral appro- 
bation, then, has its source in desire with regard to the conduct 
of human beings, the word desire being understood to include 
retrospective wishing. The theory that the moral judgment has its 
source in emotion, and the theory which finds this source in desire, 
are thus not incompatible. The second merely carries the descrip- 
tion one stage farther. But it does exclude the view that moral 
approbation is a unique emotion, as was believed, for instance, by 
Hutcheson. In contrast, it represents such approbation as arising 
out of the regular workings of the will. It is approbation in this 
particular sense that I intend to study in this paper.? , 


AN INITIAL OBJECTION: EMOTIONS ARE NEITHER TRUE NOR FALSE 
At the very outset of our discussion, we are met by the asser- 
tion that objectivity is incompatible with Voluntarism because 


*The term “liking”, which is now rather widely used to cover moral 
approbation, seems to me to be decidedly misleading; for it contains no 
suggestion of that which gives moral approbation, and still more mo 
SE, its characteristic flavor, namely thankfulness and indigna- 
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emotions are neither true nor false; they simply are. But this 
statement is only a half-truth. In physiologically normal adult 
human beings, emotions arise in response to ideas; or rather, in 
most cases, to a belief in the existence of a certain state of affairs 
lying outside the emotion itself. Thus when a person feels fear, 
the emotion is an indubitable fact which may be accurately ex- 
pressed by the words: “I am afraid”. But the statement: “This is 
a terrible situation” asserts the existence of certain features in that 
situation which the speaker believes would arouse fear in any one 
who was aware of its nature. Such an assertion may be true or 
false. 

In the same way the assertion “This is right” may have its 
source in an emotion; but this emotion may in turn be a response 
to a correct or an incorrect apprehension of a situation. In the 
latter case the emotion may properly be said to be ill-founded; 
and the corresponding judgment will be incorrect if it takes a 
form which implies that the apprehension was correct when it 
actually was not. Whether this abstract possibility is a fact is pre- 
cisely the problem I propose to discuss. It cannot be solved by 
jaunty, offhand remarks about emotions being neither true nor 
false, but only by careful scrutiny of the actual processes involved 
in the formation of the moral judgment.® 


“RIGHT” AND “WRONG” NOT MERE ASSERTIONS OF THE FEELING 
OF THE MOMENT 


When John Smith calls an action right or wrong, he means 
something other than that he happens to feel about it in a certain 
way at that particular moment. This was clearly pointed out by 
Hume two hundred years ago, and should have become common- 
place among moralists by this time. A successful swindle may 
arouse feelings of very different intensity according to who hap- 
pens to be the victim—myself, my son, my intimate friend, an 
acquaintance, a stranger, a foreigner, a man who died a hundred 
years ago. Indeed in some of the latter cases the feeling compo- 

*It is conceivable that there may be a recognition of danger which, even 
when united with the consciousness of inability to cope with it successfully, 
arouses no emotion of fear. Similarly, it may be argued, there may be a 
correct apprehension of a situation without moral emotion. I shall deal 
with this objection in its place (p. 265 ff. below). At present all I am 


aiming to show is that emotions caused by a misapprehension of fact may 
Sive rise to judgments that may properly be called incorrect. 
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nent may drop out entirely. Again, an incident I myself have wit- 
nessed, such as an act of malicious cruelty or the bullying of the 
weak by the strong, makes me feel very differently from that about 
which I have only read or heard. And my feelings in the latter 
case are apt to depend on the vividness and completeness with 
which the narrator brings the situation home to my imagination. 
An incident which I can realize because I have been through just 
such an experience myself appeals to me far otherwise than one 
which I know only through having viewed it from the outside. 
The robbery or oppression of those whom I see from day to day 
or am personally acquainted with, especially if on other grounds I 
do not like the oppressor, arouses in me far more indignation than 
if they are merely unknown people living for all practical pur- 
poses in a world other than my own. But, with all these variations 
in my feelings, I recognize upon reflection that what is really 
right or wrong in the premises remains unchanged. Wrong does 
not become innocent or right merely because the act took place a 
hundred years ago instead of this morning, because I did not hap- 
pen to see it myself, because I myself have never happened to be 
in that position, or because one of the persons involved happens 
to be an acquaintance, a member of my family, or myself. 

In view of these facts the Voluntarist must define right, if he is 
to use the term in the sense in which the ordinary man uses it, as 
that which arouses approbation under certain conditions. Accord- 
ingly the question arises: What are these conditions? 

Whatever they may be, we must not expect to discover them by 
asking John Smith to enumerate and describe them. The man in 
the street does not carry about with him in his mental kit a set of 
formulae covering these conditions, any more than when he cuts a 
corner he says to himself, “A straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points”. But that the conditions in question represent 
real forces may be shown empirically by what John Smith does 
when in doubt, or when he changes his mind, or when the cor- 
rectness of his predication is challenged by others. 


VALID MORAL JUDGMENTS: IMPERSONALITY 


In the first place, then, John Smith does not apply the predicates 
right and wrong to conduct unless he supposes himself to be view- 
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ing it from an impersonal standpoint. This means that he sup- 
poses, negatively, that his attitude is not determined by his egoistic 
interests or by any purely personal relations to the parties con- 
cerned; positively, that the act is one that he would approve of 
anyone performing under the same conditions. This attitude is 
expressed in the familiar maxim: What is right for one is right 
for everyone else under the same conditions. This maxim is an 
analytic, not a synthetic proposition. It is no discovery of moralists, 
least of all Kant, to whom it is often attributed. Its governing role 
in the moral world was noted in effect by Cumberland and quite 
explicitly by Clarke before Kant was born. In fact the discovery 
of it has been made countless millions of times; for it is a dull- 
witted seven-year-old who does not remind his parents, on occa- 
sions, that what they require him to do they are bound to do 
themselves.‘ 

Here beyond all question enters the distinction between correct 
and incorrect moral judgments, or, as I should prefer to say, be- 
tween valid and invalid. For John Smith frequently calls an action 
innocent or even obligatory when he profits by it, and wrong when 
he happens to be the sufferer. In calling it wrong instead of harm- 
ful he implies that it is an act which, performed under the condi- 
tions, he would condemn in anyone, including himself. His suppo- 
sition being false, his judgment expresses an opinion which can 
only be called incorrect. 

As soon as John Smith realizes this lack of impersonality he 
recognizes at once the incorrectness of the judgment and there- 
with the necessity of modifying or abandoning it. In a certain city 
the university Y.M.C.A., having included a barber-shop among 
the attractions of its new building, engaged as its manager the 
popular head-barber of the city’s leading “tonsorial parlor”; 
whereupon the proprietor complained loudly of the action of the 
Association in attracting his most valuable employee away from 
him as being “unfair”. But when he was reminded that he him- 
self had obtained this same employee in precisely the same way, by 
attracting him from another shop by a better financial offer, no 
thing more was heard from him on this subject. 

Common sense thus recognizes the existence of such a thing as 


Edward Westermarck, Ethical Relativity, 90. 
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a mistaken moral judgment. The Subjectivist who ignores this 
fact and the important distinctions it involves, thereby shows that 
his picture of the workings of the moral consciousness is an arbi- 
trary construction, out of touch with the realities of life. 


VALID MORAL JUDGMENTS: KNOWLEDGE OF EFFECTS 


Impersonality, however, is not the only condition which John 
Smith recognizes the moral judgment must meet if it is to con- 
form to the implications involved in his conception of right. The 
second condition is a consequence of the essential character of the 
critical judgment as such. When we pass judgment upon anything 
whatever, whether it be a candidate for public office or Titian’s 
Assumption of the Virgin, we suppose we know what it is. Really 
to know what anything is, is to have an apprehension of its nature 
which is at once accurate and complete. In practice, of course, this 
ideal is ordinarily incapable of attainment. But in proportion as we 
approach certainty of conviction our confidence increases that our 
view possesses an amount of accuracy and completeness such that 
any correction of or addition to the data would make no difference 
in the conclusion reached, And our task is lightened by growing 
insight into what kind of data are relevant and what not. A datum 
is relevant when its introduction would tend to make any differ- 
ence in the resulting judgment. 

The application of this to the moral judgment is obvious. The 
object of the moral judgment is voluntary action. A voluntary 
act is an attempt to produce certain effects. The moral judgment, 
accordingly, is supposed—with varying degrees of confidence— 
by the judger to be based upon an accurate and complete know- 
ledge of these effects; or (as above) upon so much knowledge as 
would involve no change of opinion if the rest of the effects were 
displayed accurately and in order before the mind’s eye. If this 
supposition is true the judgment is in so far forth correct or valid. 
On the other hand, if the judgment turns on an incomplete or 
otherwise inaccurate view of these effects, including of course a 
view of the situation in which they operate, it may properly be 
termed incorrect or invalid, because it is not what the judger sup- 
poses it to be. 

Observation verifies this analysis. Any careful and systematic 
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study of the causes that lead to the diversities in moral judgments 
will show that the principal cause is difference of opinion as to what 
the consequences of the act will be. And in the majority of in- 
stances when John Smith begins to doubt the correctness of one 
of his past judgments, it is upon the consequences believed to be 
involved that his decision turns. Under such and such circum- 
stances is a man justified in lying? in breaking a promise or a 
contract? in helping himself to some one else’s property? in giving 
a dose of poison to a hopeless invalid? in making a true statement 
injurious to the reputation of a neighbor? in giving money to a 
street beggar? Whatever decision is reached will be found to turn 
fundamentally upon what are believed to be the good or evil conse- 
quences involved. This is no peculiarity of the American or 
European mind. On the contrary it is found in every known por- 
tion of the human race, as is shown in detail in that great reposi- 
tory of ethical data, Westermarck’s. Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas. 

From the preceding it follows that differences of opinion as to 
what conduct is right or wrong, which are due to different views 
of consequences, cannot be adduced as evidence for Ethical Sub- 
jectivism. When two persons are passing judgment upon some 
action or class of actions which they call by the same name, and 4 
sees the effects as WXYOQ and B sees them as WZQ, they are not 
looking at or thinking about the same thing. Conflicting judgments, 
in such a case, do not prove the use of different standards. 


VALID MORAL JUDGMENTS: “ACQUAINTANCE WITH” VS. 
“KNOWLEDGE ABOUT” 


If, then, we are to conform to the implications of everyday usage 

in applying the predicates right and wrong to the effects of voli- 

_ tions, we must know what these effects are. Now knowledge is of 
two kinds; or, if you prefer, it has two levels. Using Professor 

James’ terminology, one is acquaintance with; the other, know- 

ledge about. The former is given in immediate experience, whether 

in the world of sense or the inner world of pleasure-pain, emotion, 

or desire. It may be recreated, when past, in those persons who are 

fortunate enough to possess the capacity for full and vivid imagery. 

We may call this realization. The second kind, or level, reveals 
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reality through the instrumentality of concepts. Now the concept is 
an abstract idea, such as length, or walking, or very. It represents 
one or a group of aspects torn from the concrete objects that make 
up the real world, and held before the mind in more or less com- 
plete isolation from such objects. 

The ability to form and use concepts is the most powerful in- 
strument in the possession of the human mind. Among other 
things, as a constituent of desire it determines the direction of 
every voluntary action we perform. But like everything else in the 
world the concept has its limitations. In its very nature as an ab- 
straction it reveals only a part, usually only a very small part, of 
the object at which it points. It may report truth, but never the 
whole truth. In this respect it is like a map. Show a map of 
Switzerland to a person who has never been away from a North 
Dakota prairie nor even seen a picture of a mountain. Compare 
the knowledge thus gained with that of a Swiss who has spent his 
vacations for many years exploring his native country. Or again, 
let some one of us who has never come in contact with death, and 
has never had to carry crushing financial burdens, read in the 
newspaper that some stranger, formerly a clerk in a certain grocery 
store, died yesterday after a painful and lingering illness ; he was 
thirty-five years old; a widow and three children survive him. 
What a small fraction of the grim realities at which these words 
hint would enter our consciousness ! 

But quite apart from poverty of detail, conceptual thought, again 
like a map, has another limitation. It reveals relations, but can 
never reveal the things related. In other words, thought at its best 
merely performs the functions of a mathematical formula. It is a 
commonplace that a person born blind may know all the laws of 
light and yet have no acquaintance with color. 

Thus notwithstanding its marvellous range conceptual thought 
is a very inadequate substitute for “acquaintance with” as a revela- 
tion of reality. There is only one road to genuine acquaintance with 
the world outside of the consciousness of the moment, and it is 
through imagery, the power to realize. If then a moral judgment 
is to be valid, it must be either a judgment based upon a complete 
acquaintance with the whole situation in all its relevant details, or, 
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since this is rarely attainable, such a judgment as would result 
from an acquaintance with the whole situation. 

The influence of realization upon the processes of moral 
judgment exhibits itself most frequently in those pseudo-moral 
judgments in which the predicates right and wrong follow the judg- 
er’s personal interests, and a vivid sense of his own gain or loss 
eclipses the vague concept of the loss or gain of the other party. 
But let the other side of the case come home to him and the vic- 
tim’s plight be fully realized, he “changes his mind”, thus bring- 
ing his judgment into conformity with his new insight. For ex- 
ample, a certain farmer repeatedly broke down a section of his 
boundary fence and drove his cows into a neighbor’s pasture. Then 
one day he caught some of his neighbors’ children helping 
themselves to his grapes. His feelings were outraged at such wicked- 
ness, and he treated rather roughly one boy upon whom he suc- 
ceeded in laying hands. This led to a visit from the boys’ fathers. 
With some difficulty they finally succeeded in making him see that 
he was condemning the children for essentially the same thing that 
he had been doing himself. He thereupon promised to keep his cows 
on his own premises, and ended by setting up the boys to a special 
Sunday dinner by way of atonement for this treatment of them. 

Any agency that arouses realization may produce the same re- 
sult. Thus among the casuistry questions given out to a certain 
group of undergraduates was one on euthanasia. An overdose of 
morphine is given to a cancer patient, (1) without the knowledge 
of the patient and his family ; (2) with the knowledge and consent 
of the family but without the knowledge of the patient; (3) at the 
request of the patient and with the consent of the family. One 
student’s paper, prepared at home, contained this answer : “Wrong 
in all three cases. It would be murder, no matter how you look 
at it. It would be interfering with Divine Providence.” Then below 
in different ink were written these words: “N.B—Upon recon- 
sideration, I believe it would be an act of mercy, allowable under 
condition three.” The writer afterward told me that the change in 
her opinion was due to hearing a vivid description of a peculiarly 
horrible case of death by cancer. I held the Sixth Commandment 
squarely before her, but she refused to alter her judgment. 
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What then is the ultimate significance of the ordinary moral 
judgment which is built upon concepts, and often covers many 
cases and an indefinite number of individuals, as in the bombing of 
refugees from airplanes? It means the approval or disapproval 
which I believe I should feel if I could realize in their entirety the 
thoughts and feelings of each individual represented in the case. 
And yet the actual judgment formed as I sit in a comfortable chair 
reading about it in the newspaper may not and need not contain 
any emotional element whatever. Hume puts the matter thus: “We 
blame equally a bad action, which we read of in history, with one 
perform’d in our neighborhood t’other day ; the meaning of which 
is that we know from reflection, that the former wou’d excite as 
strong sentiments of disapprobation as the latter, were it plac’d in 
the same position.”® 

That words which imply feelings can be used with perfect pro- 
priety in the absence of the feeling, is not a phenomenon peculiar 
to morals. The same thing may be found in the language of affec- 
tion. Thus the Eighteenth-Century German philosopher Jacobi 
wrote to certain old friends as follows: “I am deeply convinced, 
my good friends, that I love you without ceasing; but I confess 
that at this moment I feel little of it, so cruelly have I been tor- 
tured today and yesterday [by petty vexations].” What holds for 
what may be called judgments of affection holds equally for 
aesthetic judgments. In certain moods, particularly when under 
the influence of extreme fatigue, I may pronounce a scene beauti- 
ful though I feel at the moment not the slightest touch of aesthetic 
emotion. Such judgments are statements not of the actual emo- 
tional reactions of the moment but of tendencies to such reactions. 
We become aware of the ability of an object to produce emotion 
by noting that it possesses qualities essentially identical with those 
which have produced such emotion in the past; and the act of 
predication is an assertion of the existence of such qualities. 

The preceding analysis may be summarized as follows. A moral 
judgment is correct or valid when it applies the predicate “right” 
to an act complete acquaintance with which would evoke im- 


5 4 Treatise of Human Nature, Bk, III, Pt. III, Sec. I. Green and Grose, 
II, 342; Selby-Bigge, 584. 
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personal approval. If it fails to meet that test, it may properly be 
termed incorrect or invalid because the judger is using the word 
“right” in a different sense from that in which he believes he is 
using it. And, obviously, to be doing what you suppose you are 
not doing is to be mistaken. 


ALL MORAL JUDGMENTS DEAL WITH A COMMON MATERIAL 


The application of the above criteria will give rise to a code 
valid not merely for one class of moral judgments or one group 
of human beings, but for all the moral judgments of the entire 
race, provided two propositions can be maintained. 

The first of these* is, that all moral judgments deal with a com- 
mon material. The only theory that has succeeded in including so 
broad a field in a single formula is that which is usually called the 
“teleological”. It holds that all judgments of right and wrong turn 
in the last resort on the effects of conduct in the way of good or 
harm to some or all of those thereby affected. It does not necessarily 
assert that common sense invariably regards the greater good as 
having the superior claim in cases where there is conflict of inter- 
ests. And, as long as it keeps to the purely descriptive plane, it is 
free to recognize the existence of widespread approval of acts of 
retaliation ; for here the judgment is still dealing with conduct in the 
light of its good or harmful effects. 

It is true that some moralists still refuse to admit the teleo- 
logical character of all moral judgments. I do not undertake here 
a systematic defense of the teleological view, for the ground has 
been covered repeatedly and adequately by other writers; but I 
can hardly proceed without dealing briefly with two objections to it 
that lie directly across my path. 

One of these is the assertion that the moral judgment has to 
do not with effects but with intentions. Of course every responsible 
moralist recognizes that the moral standard is primarily a state- 
ment of what I ought to aim at. But obviously I cannot aim at my 
aim; I must aim at a target. The target is the effects which I 
ought to aim to produce. The question of the objectivity of right 
and wrong is thus the question whether there are states of affairs 


* The second will be found on p. 265 ff. 
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which it is my, duty to aim at, whether I happen to recognize the 
duty or not. There are of course some complicated questions relat- 
ing to the moral status of the will which moralists have to con- 
sider, but these I pass over as not relevant to the purposes of the 
present paper. 
The second objection to the adequacy of the teleological descrip- 
tion arises from the blinding effects upon moral judgment some- 
times exercised by our admirations. It is not infrequently stated 
that the sources of moral judgments are to be found in our appro- 
bations and admirations, the two being bracketed together with no 
hint of the wide difference between them. As a matter of fact 
approbation and admiration represent essentially different atti- 
tudes toward conduct: We approve conduct in so far as it tends to 
create or preserve the good, or to avert, limit, or destroy the harm- 
ful. But we often admire many things that we would not approve 
at all. Admiration is a direct response to the qualities exhibited in 
conduct quite apart from its utility. For example, a very common 
object of admiration is will-power, as seen in courage, fortitude, 
and determination of purpose in the face of outer or inner ob- 
stacles. Courage as such tends to be admired, whether exhibited 
by a gangster, by Aristotle’s foolhardy man, or by him who risks 
his life to save that of a child. But the actions of gangsters and 
foolhardy persons call forth moral approval only when the glitter 
of a daring act so dazzles the spectator that he fails to realize the 
issues involved, Even here it can be shown that the judger does 
not use the terms of the moral vocabulary unless there is some 
suggestion—however watered—of a real or intended contribution 
to the good of some possible beneficiary.” It is not only admiration 
that tends to blind us to the moral nature of the act ; our immediate 
repulsions (disadmirations) have the same effect, blinding us to 
the teleological aspects of an act whose first impact is to offend 
our taste. Of course admiration and approbation do often ter- ° 
minate in the same object, but their union is essentially fortuitous. 
The two responses differ radically from each other in source and 
nature. The problem of the objectivity of approbation is one thing 
and the problem of the objectivity of admiration is quite another 


"Cf. the writer’s Ethics, 158 ff. 
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thing. It may belong to aesthetics but it does not belong to ethics.® 
If the conclusions here presented are correct, the moral world 
is fundamentally one, and all moral judgments turn on the effects 
of human conduct upon the welfare of those affected. Such dif- 
ferences as arise in moral judgments, and they are many and 
important, can be reduced ultimately to three classes: (1) dif- 
ferences in the degree of impersonality; (2) differences of view 
as to the consequences of an action; (3) differences in sensitive- 
ness to the call of the interests at stake. (1) has to do with the ap- 
plication of (2) and (3) to all cases of the same kind. (2) is con- 
cerned wholly with matters of fact, a level at which subjectivity is 
meaningless. As for (3), insensitiveness has no title to the predicate 
“right”, except as it would persist if the judger put himself com- 
pletely in the place of the persons concerned. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE MORAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


To the above account of ethical objectivity a Rationalist would 
doubtless make the following reply: “After all, according to your 
view moral judgments are relative; they are relative to the con- 
stitution of the human mind.” I not only admit the truth of this 
statement, I insist upon it. But I must add that, if there is unity 
in the working of all these minds, a moral judgment may none 
the less be valid for every member of the race. Such unity is now 
recognized by anthropologists to be a fact, as far as fundamentals 
are concerned ; and I shall contend that among these fundamentals 
are included the functions which are the source of the moral 
judgment. 

No one needs to be told of the existence of desires for par- 
ticular states of affairs immediately within reach and promising to 
satisfy the felt needs of the moment. But what few psychologists 
call to our attention is the important role played in our lives by 


* Judgments of admiration and antipathy coincide for the most part with 
what Westermarck calls “disinterested likes and dislikes”. All other judg- 
ments are for him teleological, being either “enlightened” or “unenlightened” 
according to the correctness of their estimate of the effects of the conduct 
in question. Westermarck asserts, rather than proves, that judgments based 
upon “disinterested likes and dislikes” cannot be counted among “en- 
lightened” moral judgments. I agree perfectly with his position, but it 
calls for better support than his ipse dixit. Cf. The Origin and Development 
of the Moral Ideas 11, 740, 744, 745; also 580. 
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planning for the satisfaction of future desires. One of the out- 
standing features of all human life beyond early childhood is the 
making of provision for meeting needs which at the present mo- 
ment are dormant but which we know will clamor for satisfaction 
in the more or less distant future. The exact nature of such future 
desires need not be known. Most of the readers of this paper 
would rejoice in the addition of a thousand dollars to their an- 
nual income, even though they had no notion, when the good 
news came in, as to just what they were going to do with the 
extra money. More than this, actuated by these same psycho- 
logical forces, many of these readers are sacrificing what are 
called “present” luxuries and perhaps even comforts in order 
to accumulate a fund to ensure the satisfaction of the desires 
which will arise in old age. 

This feature of the volitional life is by no means confined to 
what we euphemistically call civilized man. It will be found op- 
erating universally in primitive societies; patently, where climate 
and soil render it a necessary condition of existence, less obviously 
but none the less truly in more favored environments. The Aus- 
tralian natives possess one of the least developed mentalities known 
to anthropology. Of them Spencer and Gillen write: “They obey 
literally the command of the Scriptures, “Take no thought for the 
morrow’.” Yet, on these authors’ own showing, they go through 
very elaborate ceremonies once a year, for the purpose of insur- 
ing the multiplication of plants and animals which are to satisfy 
not today’s needs, but those which they foresee will arise weeks 
and months from the present moment.® 

The moral judgment represents the way we want human beings 
as such to treat each other. It thus involves the existence of some 
desire, however weak and unsteady, for the satisfaction of other 
persons’ desires. “What’s your will?” asks one of Shakespeare’s 
characters. “That [Lysimachus] have his”, is the reply.° The 
conclusion seems unavoidable that the mental structure which 
makes such a will possible is identical in nature with that which 
makes us take thought for our own morrow. Concern for inter- 


*See The Arunta, Vol. I, Ch. viii, for their account of the Intichiuma 
ceremonies. 


* Pericles, Act V, Scene 1. 
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ests whose object is my future self, and concern for interests 
whose object is another person, clearly represent different direc- 
tions of the same mental force. This statement is not merely the 
outcome of analysis; it is equally the product of an examination 
of directly observable data. For the factors that strengthen or 
weaken the egoistic desires are among the most important of those 
that strengthen or weaken altruistic desires. Foremost among 
these factors is the ability to realize the absent. Broadly speaking, 
the average man will sacrifice “present” advantage in order to 
ward off future evils of which he can form a somewhat definite 
picture. Beyond that point he is apt to be indifferent. Why is 
there so little long-range egoism in the world, so little willingness 
to sacrifice that immediate future which we incorrectly call the 
present for the benefit of the self of a decade hence? The answer 
is not a simple one, nor do I believe we are in a position today 
to make it complete. But a leading factor is undoubtedly the ab- 
sence of concrete images, the inability to “see” the situation as it 
will some day loom before our eyes. Thus much of the talk about 
the selfishness of the human race misses the mark. Long-range 
egoism is the exception, not the rule. 

The foregoing is merely a suggestion of a very considerable 
body of evidence all pointing to the same conclusion, namely that 
the ultimate source of all voluntary action that aims at the good of 
self and the good of others, is identical in nature. If this is true, 
the capacity for moral judgments as here described is as widely 
distributed as the capacity for voluntary action; that is to say, it 
is coterminous with the human race.’ 

The application of the criteria which I have tried to exhibit as 
implicit in the ordinary use of the terms “right” and “wrong” 
necessarily leads, I believe, to the adoption of Universalistic Utili- 
tarianism as the ultimately and universally valid moral standard. 
But that, as Rudyard Kipling was fond of saying, “is another 
story”. | 

FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP 


Mapison, WISCONSIN 


"On the petoaicnl relations between egoistic and altruistic action see 
ane The Principles of Psychology 1. 317 ff., and the writer’s Ethics 
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P TO the present time the conflict between advocates of 

‘proposition’, ‘judgment’, ‘statement’, and ‘sentence’, as the 
“unit from which the whole body of logical principles must be 
developed”—to employ Johnsonian phraseology—resembles that 
on the Western front in the early stages of the present war. It 
has been restricted largely to pro forma exchanges of long-range 
artillery fire directed towards rather vaguely and inaccurately de- 
fined objectives, and to brief encounters of advance patrols be- 
tween the lines. Logicians belonging to the various camps appar- 
ently have been more concerned to consolidate their own positions 
than to assault other positions directly and forcefully. 

But continued refusal to join issue on so important a matter 
can only result in harm all around. Such refusal not only caters to 
the dogmatic, self-satisfied complacency of each of the several 
schools of thought in logic, in the presumed strength of their own 
positions, but will lead in the long run, if persisted in, to serious 
deterioration in the quality of the work in logic as a whole. It is 
with the hope that the following discussion will serve as a stimulus 
to further consideration of the issues at stake, by competent repre- 
sentatives of the various points of view, that it is undertaken here. 
And the special point of view from which it is undertaken— 
it may be as well to admit at the outset—is that of the so-called 
idealist or ‘philosophical’ logicians. I should hold, however, that 
such criticisms as I shall have to advance, in the course of the dis- 
cussion, against opposing doctrines, are not dependent primarily 
upon the assumption of any special point of view, but actually 
have their source in the doctrines themselves. 

As leading advocates of the various alternatives mentioned above 
the choice naturally falls upon (1) Johnson as the spokesman for 
formal logic, and Russell and his associates for symbolic logic— 
all of whom stand arrayed under the banner of the proposition; 

(2) Bosanquet, as the representative of the judgment party; (3) 
Cook Wilson, as the leader of the statement partisans; (4) and 
Carnap as the speaker for the recently formed legions supporting 
the sentence. In addition (5), the unique and original position 
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adopted by John Dewey in his latest book on logic must also be 
considered. 


I 


Johnson first draws a distinction between a proposition, as 
“that of which truth and falsity can be significantly predicated”, 
a sentence, or verbal expression of which correspondingly “ap- 
propriate adjectives would be ‘obscure’, ‘ungrammatical’, ‘am- 
biguous’, etc.”, and a judgment, which denotes “an act or attitude 
or process which may constitute an incident in the mental history 
of an individual”. A little later he more precisely defines the atti- 
tude here in question as assertion or conscious belief. The propo- 
sition is then to be construed as the ‘object’ of this belief, and 
the adjectives ‘true’ and ‘false’ may be said to derive their mean- 
ing “from the point of view of criticising a certain possible mental 
attitude”. But in addition to the subjective relation of the proposi- 
tion to assertion, there is its objective relation to fact (or reality) ; 
more precisely, a true proposition may be said to stand in a relation 
of “accordance with a certain fact’, and the associated false 
proposition to stand in discordance with the same fact. 

Russell’s doctrine is not essentially different. In his Introduction 
to Mathematical Philosophy he defines a proposition as “a form 
of words which expresses what is either true or false” ; elsewhere 
he says that propositions of different sorts express facts of dif- 
ferent sorts (Cont. Brit. Philos. 369). In Problems of Philosophy, 
and elsewhere, the author subscribes to the so-called correspond- 
ence theory of truth, which squares well enough with Johnson’s 
doctrine of accordance. Subjectively, also, Russell conceives of a 
proposition as the “content of a belief”, and as a “fact in exactly 
the same sense in which its objective is a fact” ; and he holds, with 
Johnson, that to function logically it must be asserted. Unlike be- 
. lief, however, which is mainly psychological, assertion, though a 
psychological term, also can and must be used in a “non-psycho- 
logical” sense. But what this logical sense of assertion is, Russell 
confesses himself unable to say precisely. “It is plain”, he writes, 
“that true and false propositions alike are entities of a kind, but 
that true propositions have a quality not belonging to false ones, 
a quality which, in a non-psychological sense, may be called being 
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asserted” (Prin. of Math. 35). He goes on to say, however, that 
“there are grave difficulties in forming a consistent theory on this 
point, for if assertion in any way changed a proposition, no propo- 
sition which can possibly in any context be unasserted could be 
true, since when asserted it would become a different proposition. 
But this is plainly false . . . leaving this puzzle to logic, we must 
insist that there is a difference of some kind between an asserted 
and an unasserted proposition”. 

Readers who have followed the exposition up to this point will 
not need to be told that a host of unsolved difficulties remain to 
be dealt with before the position above outlined can be regarded 
as even passably tenable. Unfortunately, however, the logicians 
most directly concerned tend to ignore these basic difficulties, to 
concentrate their attention instead on the technical side of the 
‘calculus of propositions’, etc., etc. But unless the foundation is 
reasonably solid, what can possibly be gained by erecting a tre- 
mendously intricate superstructure upon it? No amount of quasi- 
scholastic elaboration of detail can take the place of a critical 
testing of the foregoing doctrines. 

Quite aside from divergent and even conflicting definitions and 
descriptions of propositions by formalists and symbolic logicians 
alike, which have been deliberately omitted from this outline in 
order to display this position in the most favorable possible light, 
what has been or can be done, for example, to make the corre- 
spondence or accordance of proposition with fact to the least 
degree intelligible? According to both Russell and Johnson, a fact 
is something which some propositions ‘express’; yet this same 
fact is somehow supposed to be that with which (the same?) 
propositions are to ‘correspond’ or ‘accord’, and upon this cor- 
respondence or accordance their ‘truth’ is said to depend. Are then 
correspondence and expression identical or different? How can 
either alternative be made consistent with itself? For that matter, 
can anyone state in precise, non-metaphorical language what cor- 
respondence is or means? And finally, what about those proposi- 
tions which do not correspond to any fact, and in what does their 
truth consist? 

Such are some typical questions which have for too long re- 
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mained unanswered on this phase of the matter. But there are 
also just as many perplexities connected with the subjective aspect 
of assertion. In his capacity as a logician, Russell reluctantly sur- 
renders the unsolved “puzzle” to other logicians, which to say 
the least is bound to raise doubts in the minds of all concerned 
about the possibility of answering the question at all; while John- 
son’s bare recognition of the “epistemic” character of assertion is 
hardly more than a restatement of the problem. Both of these 
logicians construe a proposition as a quasi-objective entity—as a 
fact (Russell), or object of assertion (Johnson)—designed to 
function as a sort of ‘third man’ or connecting link between other, 
independently real facts and the thinker. And both logic and 
psychology are involved in determining the nature of assertion, 
which moreover is somehow tied up with belief. Obviously much 
remains to be done before this very complicated doctrine can be 
rid of its acknowledged obscurities and difficulties. Is it too far 
fetched to suspect that many of the unsolved problems of the 
logical calculus concerning implication, rules of inference, and 
some at least of the so-called logical paradoxes actually have their 
roots in the exceedingly complex and ambiguous doctrine of the 
proposition ? 

In a later version of his doctrine, presented in An Inquiry into 
Meaning and Truth, Russell does indeed undertake, among other 
things, to answer precisely such questions as those raised here. 
But in spite of considerable new terminology and some further 
complications of machinery, his position is basically unchanged. 
True, “sentences”, constructed by appropriate syntactical rules, 
seem intended entirely to supplant positive factual “assertions’’. 
Subjectively, sentences “express” beliefs, and “signify” proposi- 
tions, defined as “psychological and physiological occurrences” 
(237) ; objectively, such sentences as are epistemologically basic 
“indicate” facts, also construed as occurrences or complexes of 
occurrences. Nevertheless the correspondence theory of truth is 
still advocated, still in conjunction with a causal theory of percep- 
tion, and still without any convincing explanation of how these 
two theories can be made compatible with each other. 
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II 


It was undoubtedly partly due to recognition of the unsatis- 
factoriness of this state of affairs that logical positivism came into 
being, and advanced its doctrine of the sentence, designed to sup- 
plant both the proposition and the judgment as the unit of logical 
discourse. According to the author of The Logical Syntax of Lan- 
guage “the development of logic during the past ten years has 
shown clearly that it can only be studied with any degree of ac- 
curacy when it is based, not on judgments (thoughts, or the con- 
tent of thoughts) but rather on linguistic expressions, of which 


sentences are the most important, because only for them is it pos- 


sible to lay down sharply defined rules” (1). True, besides the 
formal aspects of language, i.e., “that part of language which has 
the attributes of a calculus” (5), there are many other aspects, 
such as the psychological (related to actions and perceptions), so- 
ciological (communication), and semasiological (meaning), each 
to be investigated by appropriate methods, yet to be worked out; 
but logic or syntax confines itself to the syntactical aspect alone, 
apparently in complete abstraction from all the rest. In short, 
logical syntax comprises the system of rules for (1) the formu- 
lation of sentences and (2) their transformation into one or more 
other sentences, of a language construed as a calculus. 

In this way, so Carnap seems to be maintaining, all the diffi- 
culties that have formerly beset logic can be avoided. No more than 


_ Johnson and Russell does the logical positivist consider it neces- 


sary really to come to grips with advocates of the judgment. He 
merely repeats stock criticisms to the effect that to talk about 
judgments or thoughts is hopelessly old-fashioned, is to introduce 
psychological considerations into logic, thus leading to confusion, 
and is to raise a metaphysical dust that only beclouds real issues 
and misdirects attention to a host of pseudo-problems. 

Neither does Carnap have much to say about the proposition, 
except again by indirection. In one place he surmises that Lewis 
and Langford may sometimes mean by a proposition “that which 
is designated by a sentence”, whatever that may be, “some people 
say thoughts or the content of thoughts, others, facts, or possible 
facts”, and observes that such a doctrine “easily leads to philo- 
sophical pseudo-problems” (252, 253). 
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Now that the logic of propositions, as conceived by Johnson, 
Russell, and others, does indeed give rise to very difficult prob- 
lems cannot, in the light of the evidence previously presented, well 
be denied. And so far at any rate Carnap is on the right track in 
rejecting this logic. From the still more highly abstract point of 
view of his formal syntax, such perplexing problems as those con- 
cerning the assertion of propositions, or their ‘truth’ and ‘falsity’, 
or their correspondence with fact, simply do not, and cannot, 
arise. That on Carnap’s own showing these or similar questions 
must immediately be taken up by semasiology and other closely 
related sciences, seems, however, beyond question, so that just 
how much, if anything, in the long run, will be gained by thus 
excluding them from logic, construed in an exceedingly narrow 
and abstract fashion, is still far from clear. Obviously, until these 
projected sciences are actually established on a positivistic basis, 
no one can tell exactly what the outcome will be. In the mean- 
time, and for the purposes of the present elementary discussion, 
these very general but nevertheless significant reservations must 
take the place of detailed criticism. 

At all events, in jumping out of the propositional frying pan, 
one should take care not to jump into an equally uncomfortable 
syntactical fire. Even such fairly sympathetic critics as Stebbing 
and Ushenko, in their reviews of The Logical Syntax of Language, 
have mentioned certain difficulties which may well give logical 
positivists, in their turn, some trouble to resolve. Many of these 
difficulties turn upon tacit recognition by the critics of the old 
distinction between logic and grammar, which Carnap claims to 
have broken down, at least so far as a linguistic calculus is con- 
cerned, so that he can finally assert that “logic is syntax”. All that 
he is really entitled to say, the critics seem to imply, is that syntax 
is to a certain indefinite extent logic (or better, logical), but that 
in the last analysis logic transcends syntax in various important 
respects (cf. e.g., Ushenko in The Philosophical Review, XLVI, 
549-553; Stebbing in Mind, XLIV, 499-511), so that the converse 
of that simple formula does not also hold. 

Indeed, this line of criticism may easily and fruitfully be pro- 
longed considerably beyond the point at which Carnap’s friendly 
critics stop. For example, consider the definitions of a sentence 
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which are given in the above-mentioned work. In leading up to 
these definitions the author explains that only inexact and pro- 
visional definitions can be rendered in ordinary language, and that 
a correct and precise definition can be rendered only in terms of 
carefully devised syntactical symbols. But it appears that there 
is also another side to this necessary precautionary warning. On 
the one hand Carnap can no doubt point out, on occasion, that the 
critic has failed to construe the symbolic syntax correctly, and 
that hence a certain criticism is beside the mark; but on the other 
hand the critic can also on occasion call attention to the limitations 
and defects of symbolism as such, or of some particular symbol- 
ism, when logical issues are involved. In other words, as Carnap 
himself emphasizes, and as other logicians have always recog- 
nized, it is obviously just as necessary to direct attention to the 
peculiarities of any given species of symbolism, including ordinary 
languages, as it is to see to it that the chosen symbols are con- 
strued correctly. And finally, this same authority goes further 
yet; he goes so far, in fact as to end up with what comes dan- 
gerously near to the complete stultification of logic as most 
logicians understand it. “Jn logic’, he declares in italics, “there 
are no morals.” Logic (= syntax) is merely a set of linguistic 
conventions. “Everyone is at liberty”, he continues, “to build up 
his own logic, 1.e., his own form of language, as he wishes. All 
that is required of him is that, if he wishes to discuss it, he must 
state his methods clearly, and give syntactical rules instead of 
philosophical arguments” (52). In other words, where linguistic 
conventions only are at stake, all disputes can be settled amicably 
by a sort of Leibnizian calculation; for such disputes can spring 
only from failure to apply the rules correctly. 

Logicians of a more old-fashioned sort may however still draw 
comfort from the consideration that the provisos “to state his 
methods clearly” and “to give syntactical rules”, can be made 
effective in the manipulation of syntactical symbols only if after 
all the validity of the traditional ‘laws of thought’ is presupposed. 
A method or a rule, even though it embody a mere convention, is 
no good if it can be violated at will; if, once agreed upon, it can 
either be applied or not applied, to symbols and complexes of 
symbols, that are the same and not the same whenever they appear 
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in different places or contexts. In short, Carnap tacitly admits, 


you must be consistent, if you are to be logical, in the application 


of whatever methods and rules of syntax you may choose to 
adopt! 

But to return briefly to the specific question of the syntactical 
definition of a sentence. A sentence (S), according to Carnap, is 
an “expression” having one of several [five (p. 26) ; six (p. 88)] 
specific forms, an “expression” being “any finite series of .. . 
symbols” constituting the elements of a calculus or “system (sic/) 
of conventions” (4). Among these forms are: Z = Z (‘Equa- 
tion’); pr® (arg"); ~ (S); (S) junction [e.g., ‘V’ or ‘.’, etc.] 
(S); and so forth. 

It will readily be seen that these schematic sentences are the 
analogues of certain propositional structures of the ordinary sym- 
bolic calculus—with the significant omission of the all-important 
assertion-sign characteristic of such a calculus. And from what 
has gone before it will also be clear that these sentence-structures 
are simply the products of the application of certain aptly chosen 
rules, in accordance with certain carefully selected grammatical or 
syntactical categories, to elementary symbolic characters. In short, 
convention, in this sense of the word, and so far as logic is con- 
cerned, is designed to render unnecessary, not only the assertion- 
sign, but also adherence to the difficult correspondence theory of 
truth. 

Well, then! What has been, or can be, gained by this reduction 
of logic to syntax, by this attempted conventionalizing of logical 
principles? With all due respect to the distinguished authority 
whose work is in question, how can any impartial critic honestly 
answer this question in satisfactorily positive terms? By carrying 
the process of abstraction to these ultimate extremes, it may at 
first glance seem that logical positivists stand some chance of 
circumventing the otherwise insoluble problems of the so-called 
calculus of propositions. But, as was pointed out before, these 
same problems have simply been foisted upon other projected 
sciences, such as semasiology, and little or nothing has yet been 
done with regard to their solution. 

Those students of logic who are historically minded can easily 
recall similar attempted identifications of logic and psychology, 
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born of a similar counsel of despair to solve the insoluble prob- 
lems confronting an empiricism that had lost its vitalizing contact 
with reality. And the one lesson to be learned from all such des- 
perate ventures is that vicious abstractionism can only be over- 
come, not by further abstraction, but by a return to the concrete. 


Ill 


One of the virtues of Cook Wilson’s doctrine of the statement 
: is that it promises, and to some extent realizes, such a return to 
the concrete. Cook Wilson explicitly recognizes the close inter- 
' connection that prevails between psychological, grammatical, meta- 
physical, and logical problems, and that in virtue of this state of 
affairs it is impossible entirely to separate these departments of 
knowledge, though the various sets of problems may be distin- 
guished from each other to a greater or lesser extent. Writing as 
if in the light of a clear anticipation of the logical positivists’ doc- 
trines, he declares that “. . . we must not yield to the temptation 
of avoiding a difficulty incident to our investigation on the plea 
that it is “extra-logical’. The solution of a problem in one science 
is often necessary to the solution of a problem in another” 
(S. & I., 27). Thus according to this authority the logician must 
so to speak write his own psychology as he goes along, must pay 
due regard to the peculiarities of grammatical forms, and at the 
same time guard against confusing psychological or grammatical 
categories with logical categories, and while frankly recognizing 
the importance of metaphysical considerations with respect to the 
foundations of logic, must keep logic as free as possible from 
purely metaphysical issues and conceptions. Those who seek, in- 
stead of this practicable program, to separate logic entirely from 
psychology, say, or from metaphysics, always end up by tacitly 
presupposing questionable psychological and metaphysical doc- 
trines, and run the great risk of concealing from themselves as . 
well as from others the real assumptions upon which their logic 
is based. 
This position is so closely akin in general outline to that adopted 
by Bosanquet that the question naturally arises at once why Cook 
Wilson should have inaugurated his doctrine of the statement, in- 
stead of sticking, like Bosanquet, to the judgment as the so-called 
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unit of discourse. To answer this question fully would require a 
much more complete exposition of Cook Wilson’s Statement and 
Inference than is possible here, but perhaps an outline of the chief 
objections to the proposition and the judgment, presented in that 
work, will suffice for present purposes. 

Although the author has little to say that has direct bearing on 
the specific doctrines discussed earlier in this paper, one of his 
main concerns is to distinguish clearly between grammatical and 
logical forms in general. For example, he argues very persuasively 
that the usual analysis of one species of proposition into subject, 
predicate, and copula, is really based upon rather crude distinc- 
tions of traditional grammar, that are even as such none too 
tenable, and that in any case do not satisfy the strict requirements 
of logic. The correct grammatical analysis of a (declarative) sen- 
tence or proposition naturally turns upon linguistic categories (the 
‘parts of speech’, etc.) and issues in what Cook Wilson calls ‘sub- 
ject words’, ‘predicate words’, and the like. The proper logical 
analysis, on the other hand, just as obviously turns upon what is 
meant by such verbal expressions, rather than upon the expres- 
sions as, such, and finally issues in the definition of (1) the 
logical subject as what was thought or conceived before forming 
a new opinion, belief, or judgment, which the proposition (or, 
better, statement) as a whole expresses, and (2) the logical predi- 
cate as the new fact, or what is supposed to be the new fact, which 
has come to be known about this subject (S. & J. 118). And while 
the results of the two analyses may sometimes correspond, often, 
perhaps usually, they do not. Incidentally, the dogma of a separate 
copula appears from this analysis to be based upon grammatical 
rather than logical considerations. 

Along such lines as these, which there is space here only to indi- 
cate, Cook Wilson holds that the proper distinctions between 
grammatical and logical forms can be made out. Furthermore, 
metaphysical categories, such as substance (or, in a wider sense, 
subject) and attribute, which belong to the object and not to the 
apprehension of it, are also clearly distinct from such logical 
categories as subject and predicate. 

So much seems fairly plausible, and certainly there is much to 
be said for a view which so skillfully differentiates between vari- 
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ous sets of conceptions, while stoutly refusing to. avoid problems 
that are bound to arise in any case with respect to the basic 
assumptions of logic. The next step is to show how, on this view, 
the symbolic logician’s “puzzle” of assertion can be solved. This 
solution involves a further examination of grammatical forms, 
) which presently reveals that it is to the verb that one naturally 
looks for the performance of this function. In fact, “the verb is the 
only one of the general word forms which has an inflexion such 
that, when it is combined with other word forms an assertion is 
expressed”—the inflexion, namely, called the indicative mood 
(S. & I. 175 ff.). Other word forms, such as nouns and noun 
phrases, have the function of denoting or meaning something, and 
it is in combination with these that the verb in the indicative mood 
conveys the assertion, or expresses the statement. In other words, 
what grammarians call the declarative sentence, and what tradi- 
tional formal logicians called the proposition, is, in Cook Wilson’s 
view, a verbal structure designed to convey or express a statement, 
construed as the simplest unit, or rather unity, of rational dis- 
course. For the sake of brevity, however, the verbal structure 
ordinarily may be identified with the statement, provided its logical 
and not merely its grammatical function is clearly borne in mind. 
At all events, a main reason for substituting the term ‘statement’ 
for the term ‘proposition’ is to call attention to the distinction be- 
tween merely grammatical and properly logical categories in the 
way indicated above. 

Why ‘statement’ seems to Cook Wilson preferable to ‘judg- 
ment’ in this context will become clear presently. In the mean- 
time another point of agreement between this logician and Bosan- 
quet should be emphasized. This is the doctrine that “the whole 
body of logical principles” about which Johnson was speaking, 
can be developed, not, as he, in common with other contemporary 
formal logicians, contends, from the proposition, or some other 
logical structure, regarded as a “unit”, but only from the point of 
view of the unity of this elementary structure. In fact Cook 
Wilson and Bosanquet would no doubt agree that the whole diffi- 
culty, the so-called puzzle, about assertion, springs from the at- 
tempt to treat the verbal structure which is the proposition as a 
quasi-mathematical unit, subsequently or externally to be char- 
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acterized as ‘true’ or ‘false’, much as numbers may be classified as 
odd or even. Even on the verbal or grammatical level, as Russell 
and Johnson on occasion both assert, a proposition is made up of 
constituents endowed with a certain form, hence, as they explicitly 
point out, composing a primordial logical unity. 

Thus assertion is not something added to the ‘unit of discourse’ 
from without, some mysterious quality somehow bestowed upon 
it, in virtue of which alone it becomes true, as iron becomes red 
when the right amount of heat is applied, but is rather inherent in 
its very structure and constitutive of its nature. As Cook Wilson 
says, “the proper function of the verbal form called statement is to 
describe something known to be true; . . . it describes the reality 
which is apprehended as matter of knowledge, the object thought 
about, and it may be said to mean what we know of this object” 
(S. & I. 310, 311; cp. Johnson, Logic I, 12). Or, as Bosanquet 
might prefer to put it, it is reality, as known, that can properly 
be said to be true, or which is a synonym for the truth. Just as 
there is on this view no insoluble problem about assertion, so 
there is no insuperable difficulty about the correspondence of 
proposition with fact, or of truth with reality. The logical function 
of the verbal structure is to express or convey the truth, con- 
cerning the object of knowledge. 

So far, then, as grammatical categories are concerned, and their 
relation to and distinction from logical categories, Cook Wilson 
and Bosanquet are in fairly close agreement on all matters of 
principle, as is shown by the preceding discussion of ‘propositions’ 
and ‘statements’. Disagreements between these two authorities have 
their source in certain metaphysical and psychological theories 
relevant to logical issues that have not yet been touched upon in 
this discussion. But Cook Wilson’s incidental criticism of the 
idealistic thesis that reality is the ultimate subject of every judg- 
‘ment (S. & JI. 167) is perhaps more verbal than anything else, 
while the criticism frequently voiced by formalistic logicians, to 
the effect that the thesis implies that every judgment is of the 
subject-predicate form, is based upon the erroneous assumption 
that the subject in’ question is necessarily identical with the gram- 
matical subject of the sentence or proposition. 

On the metaphysical side, Cook Wilson further complains that 
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Bosanquet’s classification of judgments is based in large part 
upon metaphysical rather than logical categories, and that the two 
are hopelessly confused. Purely metaphysical, for example, are 
such heads of classification as quality, quantity, individuality, etc., 
etc. And “in the case of the familiar distinction of subject and 
predicate . . . a logical and a metaphysical distinction are uncon- 
sciously combined in the same designation”; “no wonder”, then, 
“that in some modern philosophers logic is indistinguishable from 
metaphysic” (S. & I. 88). 
To consider this criticism fully would require going into the 
whole matter of the classification of propositions, statements or 
judgments—a problem sufficiently important in itself to warrant 
a more extended treatment than is possible within the limits of 
the present discussion. Here again, however, further examina- 
tion of Cook Wilson’s own positive doctrine leads to the conclusion 
that most if not all of his objections are primarily verbal, at least 
so far as basic issues are involved. Certainly on the most important 
point of all, namely that, while it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween metaphysics and logic, the latter must seek its basis in the 
former, the two thinkers seem to be in complete accord. “Logic 
. makes assumptions which, as logic, it does not investigate. ... 
The criticism of these assumptions is metaphysics”, is a statement 
which might well occur in the writings of Bradley or Bosanquet, 
though actually it appears in Statement and Inference (56). 
The upshot of these considerations is to suggest that the one 
_ basic controversial issue now remaining concerns the psychological 
and logical reasons impelling Cook Wilson to choose the term 
‘statement’ in preference to the term ‘judgment’ as more accu- 
rately descriptive of the nature of the so-called unit of discourse. 
Judgment is a term used by idealist logicians to denote both an 
act or process and its result. It has both a psychological and a 
logical connotation, which both psychologists and logicians have 
to distinguish as clearly as possible—a difficult but by no means 
insoluble problem. Logically, main but not exclusive emphasis is 
upon the result (as veridical), while psychologically it is upon the 
process (as ‘mental’ or ‘conscious’). Logically, perhaps the most 
important points in the doctrine of the judgment are that the 
claim to convey the truth is inherent in its very nature, that it 
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is a unity and no mere unit of discourse, and that the proposition 
is merely its representation in verbal or symbolic form. In all of 
these respects, as the preceding exposition indicates, this doctrine 
is essentially at one with the doctrine of the statement. But on 
what most students would perhaps call the epistemological and 
psychological side, Cook Wilson maintains that properly speaking 
judgment implies a period of doubt, followed by a “decision on 
evidence after deliberation” (S. & J. 86). Thus knowledge, and 
opinion or belief, which this authority regards as separate products 
of absolutely distinct mental activities called knowing, and opin- 
ing or believing, are on his view hopelessly confused and identified 
with the single activity of judging. In other words, according to 
their critic the idealist logicians err in failing to recognize the dif- 
ference between what he calls that immediate “apprehension” of 
reality, which is truth or knowledge, embodied in statements, and 
mere opinion or belief, involving mediation, in the form of acts of 
judging or inferring, embodied in propositions having the same 
form as statements, “The man who knows that A is B ... and 
the man who holds the opinion or belief that A is B, may equally 
use the form of statement that A is B, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances do so use it” (S. & I. 87). And too exclusive attention 
to the common verbal form is largely responsible, so Cook Wilson 
suspects, for the confusion in the minds of certain logicians, be- 
tween two such entirely different activities or attitudes as know- 
ing, and opining or believing. 

Apprehension, then, is Cook Wilson’s term for an act, to be 
construed psychologically as an event, and logically as a direct 
and immediate knowledge of objective reality, as embodied in a 
statement. Obviously this view stands or falls with the thesis that 
there is such direct and unmediated knowledge or apprehension of 
reality. Is there any evidence, logical, psychological, or other, that 
might be called upon to support this quasi-Cartesian position? 

Certainly the evidence that there exist instances of such appre- 
hensions, such as mathematical truths—e.g., axioms and numerical 

-¢quations like ‘2 + 2 = 4’—and statements like ‘This piece of 
paper is white’, is far from conclusive. According to Cook Wilson 
there is, on the psychological side, such an act as direct percep- 
tion, which does not involve thinking or judging at all—a very 
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dubious bit of psychology indeed, which few if any contemporary 
psychologists would countenance. And this authority also argues, 
on the logical side, that there must be some apprehensions, some 
statements, such as mathematical axioms, that are certainly and 
absolutely true, to serve as the starting points of demonstration, 
else there could be no demonstrative knowledge at all. Knowledge 
of these axioms, and of other mathematical propositions or state- 
ments, is ultimate, immediate, and irrefutable—resembling in all 
of these respects Cartesian intuitions. 

Readers of this discussion do not need to be told how far this 
doctrine departs from the current views of mathematicians. In- 
| dubitable axioms have become arbitrary postulates, and demon- 
stration has become a strictly formal process of deriving other 
propositions from these postulates, without regard—witness Rus- 
sell’s famous dictum—to the truth or falsity of either premises 
or conclusions. Such is the fashionable doctrine of today. 
ee As against both of these extremes idealist logicians occupy an 

intermediate position, which, whatever its merits, is usually either 

contemptuously brushed aside, or completely ignored, as a bit 

of absurd ‘metaphysical’ theorizing on the part of certain philoso- 

phers who, seemingly just because they do not concur in the 
/ temporarily fashionable doctrine, are regarded by adherents of 
| that doctrine as incompetent to participate in serious discussions 
concerning the foundations of mathematics and the nature of 
mathematical reasoning. 

At all events it is not immediately obvious, as Cook Wilson 
seems to think, that the possibility of valid deductive reasoning 
depends upon self-evident premises. Self-evidence, as Locke long 
: ago demonstrated, is at best a subjective criterion, at least so long 
as it is construed as attaching to separate axioms or other ‘truths’ 

in isolation. And neither is the only possible alternative a com- 
plete scepticism with respect to mathematics. As a matter of fact, 
both of these alternatives stand refuted by the inherently pro- 
gressive, self-sustaining or systematic character which mathe- 
matics shares in full measure with the other sciences, and by the 
empirical significance it displays through practical applications 
and in other ways, They also stand refuted by the fact that abso- 
lute rigor of demonstration is no more than an ideal still and for- 
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ever awaiting exact and complete determination, rather than a 
goal actually attained in any given process of reasoning. What 
all science, all knowledge, aims at, is the most completely sys- 
tematic organization of its material possible; and it is insight into 
this systematic organization and the logical principles immanent 
in it which affords the true alternative both to self-evident appre- 
hension and to arbitrarily devised postulates alike. 


Vv 


What now is Dewey’s position with respect to the problems so 
far discussed? It might be anticipated, of course, that he would 
concur, with certain qualifications, in criticisms such as those 
already advanced against formalists and logical positivists, and 
that, in addition, like Bosanquet, he would reject any doctrine of 
immediate apprehension or self-evidence. From his preference for 
biological instead of traditional psychological categories and points 
of view, it could also be inferred that he would be critical of the 
psychological aspects of idealist doctrines; and finally, as a good 
empiricist, he must of course insist upon the autonomy of logic 
with respect to ‘metaphysics’. 

But in the light of such a bias or preference this insistence 
can only mean that actually both Dewey’s psychology and his 
metaphysics are couched in terms borrowed from the biological 
sciences. Just as this philosopher correctly points out that the 
identification by logical positivists of logical with syntactical form 
obliges them “to assume, as given, [those grammatical categories 
exemplified in] the distinctions between nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
prepositions and connectives, etc.” (Logic 286), so in his own case 
he tacitly assumes, as given, such metaphysico-biological (or 
“biological-cultural”) conceptions as that of organism and en- 
vironment, evolution and development, and the like. As every- 
one knows, it is in terms of these “naturalistic” conceptions that his 
whole philosophy, and not merely his logic, is worked out. 

But even with this information at his disposal, no one could 
have anticipated the way in which Dewey actually deals with the 
subject-matter of the present discussion. No one could have fore- 
seen, for example, that both propositions and judgments would 
find a place in the logical theory of inquiry, thus constituting a 
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genuinely unique and original, if also very intricate doctrine con- 
cerning what has been called the unit of discourse. 

In the attempt to understand how this combination has been 
effected, the well-known definition of inquiry, as “the controlled 
or directed transformation of an indeterminate situation into one 
that is so determinate in its constituent distinctions and relations 
as to convert the elements of the original situation into a unified 
whole”, naturally serves as a starting point. Knowledge may then 
be viewed as the settled outcome of successfully conducted inquiry, 
and therefore means, or is synonymous with, “warranted asserti- 
bility”’ (Logic 9) in the form of judgments. And assertion accord- 
ingly designates the “logical status” of “subject matter which has 
been prepared to be final” (121). 

But what of propositions, and the relation of propositions to 
judgments? Well, as Dewey sees it, the functioning of a court of 
law in settling a case very precisely exemplifies his doctrine of the 
interrelation of propositions and judgments in inquiry. The oc- 
currence of the trial is an instance of an indeterminate situation; 
and the judicial decision which is the outcome of the trial is a 
‘settlement’ or ‘judgment’ which takes effect in existential con- 
sequences. In the course of the trial itself the testimony of wit- 
nesses, written records, etc., present or advance facts such as are 
capable of direct observation and which have existential reference. 
There are also rules of law adduced to determine the relevancy 
and significance of the facts offered as evidence—a “network of 
relations and procedures which express the closest possible cor- 
respondence between facts and the legal meanings that give them 
significance” (120, 121). Both the observed facts and the rules, 
i.e., both the material-existential and the procedural-conceptual 
means, function mediately and instrumentally to bring about the 
final judicial decision or judgment. 

But it is only by the use of symbols (verbal or other), so Dewey 
argues, that direct action can thus be deferred, that this inter- 
mediate and representative material and apparatus of rules can be 
utilized in the manner indicated to bring about a satisfactory 
resolution of the situation. And symbolization, of course, is “the 
peculiar differentia of propositions” (283). And thus within the 
context of inquiry there must be, in addition to the final judg- 
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ment, two main categories of propositions, corresponding to the 
two sorts of means previously distinguished, namely; “(1) Ex- 


. jstential, referring directly to actual conditions as determined by 


experimental observation, and (2) ideational or conceptual, con- 
sisting of interrelated meanings . . . applicable to existence through 
the operations they represent as possibilities” (283, 284). 
Dewey claims that this doctrine has the advantage over both 
formal and idealist logic in that it does not construe judgment 
as ‘mental’, and hence is not forced to deal with the problem of 
the relation of thought to reality, and also in that it ascribes a 
role to propositions as instrumental means which obviates the 
necessity of construing them as true or false on the basis of an 
unworkable correspondence theory of truth. On the contrary, 
“.,. . inquiry is concerned with objective transformations of ob- 
jective subject matter; ... such inquiry defines the only sense in 
which ‘thought’ is relevant to logic; . . . propositions are products 
of provisional appraisals, evaluations, of existences and of 
conceptions as means of institution of final judgment which is 
objective resolution of a problematic situation. Accordingly, propo- 
sitions are symbolizations, while symbolization is neither an ex- 
ternal garb nor yet something complete and final in itself” (287). 
But however valid may be the objections to formal logic and its 
associated epistemology—objections, be it noted, which Dewey 
largely shares with idealist logicians and with Cook Wilson—it 
can hardly be maintained, without further evidence, that similar 
criticisms apply, e.g., to Bosanquet’s doctrine. (See on this point 
the latter’s Logic II 263-276.) Naturally a logic of propositions 
and judgments based upon metaphysico-biological categories will 
not square with a logic based upon other presuppositions, but 
surely this fact cannot of itself serve to settle any basic issues. 
What is wanting is a convincing criticism of the metaphysical 
presuppositions of the idealist logic, for until such a criticism 
is forthcoming the consonant logic itself cannot be successfully 
attacked. 
And on the other side of the ledger, what objectively convinc- 
ing justification can be offered for the selection of biological- 
cultural categories, in preference to those of any other equally 
well-established science or group of sciences, such as physics (cp. 
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the ‘physicalism’ of logical positivism), or the psychology of 
earlier empiricists, or even mathematics or grammar? The logical 
positivists abjure ‘metaphysics’, and for what seem to them good 
reasons seek to identify logic with syntax; the Dewey school also 
abjures ‘metaphysics’ and for what seems to it good reasons de- 
fines logic as theory of inquiry in the service of so-called biological- 
| cultural ends. Logically speaking, what is there to choose between 
the two modes of procedure, and who is to arbitrate an issue like 
) this, once the eyes are forcefully closed to the only relevant con- 
siderations for rendering an impartial decision? 
Once granted the assumptions upon which that work is based, 
however, it is difficult indeed to see how anyone could surpass the 
. magnificent achievement of the author of Logic: The Theory of 
Inquiry in working out the logical theory set forth therein. That 
there are nevertheless tremendous difficulties involved in the pre- 
vailingly instrumental or operational construction which is put 
upon all the elements of discourse and inference, including propo- 
sitions, judgments, and their lesser constituents, is of course readily 
discernible. 

On these assumptions judgment, for example, must be con- 
PE strued as a decision, prompting or leading to “consequences” in- 
i volving “action” or “interaction”; and while this operational in- 
terpretation may seem fairly plausible in the case of certain 
species of judgments, such as the legal ‘sentence’ of the judge, 
or the decisions of the umpire of a game (Logic 122, 166), in 
other cases it cannot but seem to be wilfully strained. Take 
Dewey’s own example of a judgment concerning sugar—‘This is 
sweet’. “This”, he says, “marks a selective restriction, made for a 
definite purpose, within an inclusive qualitative problematic situa- 
tion. The purpose is the final consequence of a resolved situation 
in attainment of which ‘this’ has a special function to perform. 
If the predicate ‘is sweet’ is an anticipation of the resolved situa- 
tion, it means ‘this’ will sweeten something if that operation is © 
performed which is required to generate definite perceptible con- 
sequences. Or, it may record the achieved result of the execution 
of the operation : ‘This has sweetened something’. When the opera- 
tion is completed, this is definitely qualified as sweet”—a “fact” 
which is manifest “in a directly experienced existence” (128). 
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Thus the judgment apparently may mean either of two different 
things, neither of which it can explicitly assert, and cannot mean 
precisely what it can and does assert. Can such an explanation 
seem to an impartial critic anything but the artificial result of a 
desperate effort arbitrarily to force the judgment into a pre- 
determined scheme of interpretation antecedently decided upon, 
much as traditional formal logic insisted upon forcing every pos- 
sible type of ‘proposition’ into its predetermined place in the 
rigidly schematic categorical syllogism? 

There are similarly strained interpretations of the elements 
of the judgment—subject, predicate and copula—which, by the 
way, Dewey asserts must always be of the subject-predicate form ; 
there are corresponding difficulties implicit in the interpretation 
of propositions, especially those of mathematics; and there are 
still further questions that might be raised concerning the relations 
(through syllogisms) of propositions to judgments; but it hardly 
seems necessary to examine every bit of this detail, for all such 
difficulties naturally have their common root in the same set of 
basic presuppositions. As one further example, however, which 
Dewey himself regards as crucial, take the matter of mathematical 
propositions. “In their functional capacity”, he writes, “symbols 
have the same logical status as existential data” (394). They are 
consequently subject to analogous transformations. But unlike 
existential transformations, which are “required in order to war- 
rant final judgment”, mathematical transformation or discourse 
is “conducted exclusively with reference to satisfaction of its own 
logical conditions” ; in other words, the subject matter of mathe- 
matics is “completely abstract and formal”, and hence is free from 
existential reference of any kind whatsoever (396). “The con- 
tents of a mathematical proposition . . . have no meaning or inter- 
pretation save that which is formally imposed by the need of 
satisfying the conditions of transformability within the system, 
with no extra-systemic reference whatever” (398, 399). 

Does not this doctrine sound much more like the abstract 
formalism of logical positivism than what one would naturally 
expect from so staunch an empiricist as John Dewey? Is there not 
a fatal dualism here, in the very heart and center of a view whose 
author has warred unceasingly against any and all dualisms? More 
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particularly, how can this purely formalistic view of the meaning 
of mathematical symbols be squared with the general theory of 
meaning expounded elsewhere in the Logic? To put it quite 
bluntly, this whole interpretation of mathematical propositions 
cannot but seem to a critic more like a complete abandonment of 
the problem than an effort at its solution along truly instru- 
mentalist or operational lines. And this unexpected outcome strong- 
ly suggests in turn that the still more general account of the rela- 
tion of ‘existential’ to ‘procedural’ means itself calls for further 
scrutiny. Perhaps there has been a latent dualism here all along, 
which has simply come more clearly to light in this particular 

case. 
But that is obviously a subject for another discussion; and 
now it is high time to sum up the results of the present discussion. 
In a few plain words, those results seem to be (1) that logical 
) positivism is right in trying to remedy the fatal weaknesses in- 
+" herent in the formalistic doctrine of propositions ; but (2) that its 
i, bold attempts to get rid of one set of difficulties have only led it to 
adopt a still more desperate alternative ; (3) that both Cook Wilson 
and Dewey are right in their insistence on the necessity of a return 
to the concrete in order effectively to deal: with such difficulties; 
- but (4) that they fail to measure up to their own demands in 
t several important respects; and (5) that after all much more can 
4 : be said, in this context, for the idealist doctrine of the judgment 
qt than opposing schools of logicians have apparently been willing, 
so far, to recognize. Misled both by faulty interpretations of cer- 
tain metaphysical theses of the idealist logicians, and by the in ' 
i ; itself laudable desire to formulate a logical theory that will fully } 
measure up to the latest developments in science, contemporary : 


in dealing with the apparently simple problem of construing the | 
unit of discourse aright. And incidentally they have failed to give 
due allowance for the very considerable resources of idealist 
logic in this regard. 


R. SMART 
UNIVERSITY 
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SLAVERY IN PLATO’S THOUGHT! 


I. SLAVERY IN PLATO’S POLITICAL THEORY 


FORMAL discussion of slavery is nowhere to be found in 

Plato. We must reconstruct his views from a few casual 
statements. The most important of these is a simile in the Laws 
(720), where Plato contrasts the free physician in attendance 
upon freemen with the slave healer of slaves. The free medical 
man ‘“‘investigates the origin and the nature of the disease; he 
enters into community with the patient and with his friends.” 
He is essentially a teacher, but a teacher who also learns from 
the sick. He gives no autocratic orders, but educates the pa- 
tient into health. Slaves, on the other hand, are incapable of 
such reasonable intercourse. The slave doctor’s visit is hurried. 
He “neither gives a servant any rational account (logos) of his 
complaint, nor asks him for any; he gives an order based on 
empirical belief (doxa) with the air of exact knowledge, in the 
insolent manner of a tyrant, then jumps off to the next ailing 
servant.’ Elsewhere (Laws 773e), discussing the proper treat- 
ment of slaves, Plato sums up the matter in these words: “One 
must punish slaves justly, not spoiling them by admonition as 
though they were freemen.’ And in another context: ‘Well 
then, should they discern this, but be unable to give any ra- 
tional demonstration of it?—Impossible. The state of mind 
you describe is that of a slave’’ (Laws 966b). 

It is clear from such passages that Plato thinks of the slave's 
condition as a deficiency of reason. He has doxa, but no logos. 
He can have true belief, but cannot know the truth of his be- 
lief.5 He can learn by experience (empeiria) and external pre- 
scription (epitaxes). But he can neither give nor follow a rational 
account. He is therefore susceptible to persuasion.® This is not 


- Read in substance at a meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
December 19309. 

2 720d: ax’ dpxijs xal xara diow. 

5 Cf. also Gorg. 501a, where scientific medicine is defined in similar terms, 
contrasting the knowledge of the natural cause alriay) and the 
ability to = a rational account (logos) with rp8% xal gurepia. 

‘ Even Aristotle thinks that this is going too far: Pol. 1260b 6-8. 

5 See Tm sie 3 and 4. 

® Avdaxh vs. rede, Tm 51e 2. Peitho is usually translated “persuasion”, and 
I shall follow this usage here. But “influence” or “suggestion” would be a bet- 
ter rendering. Peitho means simply changing another's mind. It puts no strings 
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evidence of reason, but the reverse. Nous is “unmoved by 
persuasion” (Tm s1e 4). The weakness of doxa, even of true 
doxa, is that it can be changed.? Only knowledge is stable 
(monimos), for he who knows has direct contact with the im- 
mutable Forms.® This is what the slave lacks. His experience 
cannot yield true knowledge.’ In all matters of truth he is, 
therefore, unconditionally subject to his intellectual superiors. 

Now it is an axiom of Plato’s political theory that the only 
one fit to rule is he who possesses Jogos.'° The good ruler must 
rule for the good of the state. He can only do this if he knows 
the form of the Good, and then uses the necessary “‘persuasion 
and coercion’”’ to order the state accordingly." Thus govern- 
ment is good for the governed,” but does not require their con- 


on the way this is done. ‘‘Persuasion”’,, as ordinarily used in English, ties one 
down to some kind of intellectual, or, at least, rhetorical, process. You cannot 
persuade without some kind of argument, though it may be fallacious argu- 
ment. But Plato can write (Laws 804d) without 
straining the word. Cf. ddpa Beods reife (quoted in Rep. 390e). In Greek usage 
peitho often stands for ‘bribe’. 

7 Meno o8a. Plato’s educational system aspires to a the right beliefs into 
the soul like fast colors into wool. But even fast colors fade. The ultimate guar- 
antee of the stability of the state is not in the early precautions to make the 
guardians’ good convictions proof against persuasion, oblivion, beguilement of 
pleasure and pressure of fear (Rep. 413bc); it is the guardians’ eventual ac- 
quaintance with the unalterable Good. 

8 E.g., Rep. 5§32a. ‘‘Direct’”’ means here ‘through reason without the media- 
tion of the senses”. 

® It may be asked: What of the slave-boy in the Meno? Socrates confidently 
asserts (8se) that what the boy has done in this instance he could do “in the 
whole of geometry and in all other lessons”. But what has he done in this in- 
stance? Socrates makes each successive point so plain that only a half-wit could 
miss it. Plato never suggested that slaves are stupid. He only says that they 
lack logos or nous and cannot apprehend the Forms. One may lack Jogos yet be 
a paragon of empiric acuteness (¢.g., Rep. 516c; and 519a Aeyouévwv movnpar 
pév, 5é, ds pev Brewer 7d Yuxdpov. . .). At the end of the encoun- 
ter the slave-boy has not discovered the Form “square”, ‘‘diameter’’, etc. 
Socrates gives the pieces of the puzzle and keeps prodding and correcting until 
the boy has fitted them properly together. The boy then has the answer to 
this particular problem, but no grasp of the underlying general truth. He knows 
the true solution, but not why it is true. 

Nevertheless I should not conclude that Plato thinks that this slave-boy 
could not discover the Forms. This point is left undetermined. But, if the 
slave-boy could master the Forms, then he ought not to be a slave. Ina “true” 
(i.e., Platonic) state he would be a philosopher, and therefore at the top, not the 
bottom, of the social pyramid. 

10 E.g., Laws 968a: The highest magistrate ‘‘must be able to give a rational 
account (logos) of all that admits of a rational account’’. Otherwise he cannot 
be a “fit ruler of the whole state, but only a servant to other rulers”’. 

Rep. 518b—e. The phrase zeBot xai Bia occurs often in the Laws. 

2 F.g., Socrates’ argument against Thrasymachus in the Republic, I, main- 
taining that government is for the benefit of the governed. 
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sent.'* A democratically minded theorist like Protagoras“ holds 
that all men have a sense of “reverence and justice’’; that they 
all share in the “political art’. Plato denies this flatly: ‘‘Does 
it seem at all possible that a multitude in a state could ever 
acquire this [sc. political] science?-—By no means” (Polit. 292e, 
Fowler’s tr.). Hence anything like a contract theory of the state 
strikes Plato as a pernicious error.“ How can men who do not 
know the nature of justice establish a just state by common 
agreement? The only way to get justice is to recognize the fact 
that ‘‘some men are by nature fitted to embrace philosophy and 
lead in the state, while others are unfit to embrace it and must 
follow the leader’ (Rep. 474c; cf. Laws 690b). 

It follows that the absence of self-determination, so striking 
in the case of the slave, is normal in Platonic society. The fully 
enlightened aristocrats are a small minority of the whole popula- 
tion (e.g., Polit. 292e). All the rest are in some degree douloi in 
Plato’s sense of the word: they lack logos; they do not know the 
Good, and cannot know their own good or the good of the state; 


18 Polit. 293a, 2962-297b. This point is all the more remarkable because it 
contrasts sharply with the conception of government which underlies the Crito. 
There Socrates thinks and acts as a responsible member of a free republic. It is 
because he has himself consented to the laws that they are binding upon him: 
mapa tas tuvOnKas Te Kal duoroylas (52d); EwOhKas ras Huds wapaBas (54C). 
However, it would not be impossible to find a casuistic reconciliation of political 
obligation that rests upon consent with political authority that is above con- 
sent. Plato’s point, I suppose, would be that the good ruler’s commands must 
be obeyed, consent or no consent; though if his subjects knew the Good as he 
knows it (a hypothesis which would abolich the distinction between subject 
and ruler in the Republic and the Politicus), they would gladly give their con- 
sent. 

4 It is significant that Pericles entrusted him with the framing of the consti- 
tution of Thourioi. 

% Prot, 322, d. It is suggestive to compare Protagoras’ myth with the myth of 
the Politicusand the comparable passage in Laws 713b ff. In the former the settin 
is man’s struggle for self-preservation: Prometheus gift of fireand Hermes’ gift 
“reverence and justice’’ put into man’s hands the two weapons that enable him 
to succeed. Plato’s aristocratic counterblast changes the setting so as to ab- 
stract entirely from the principle of human self-reliance and self-help. It harks 
back to the age of Cronos where there is no struggle with nature (révra abré- 
para ylyvecOat tots Polit. 271d; &s &@Oova re xal abrouara ravra elxer, 
Laws, 713c), and where man’s social life is directly under the care of divine be- 
ings (the ‘‘divine shepherd”’ of the Politicus, the ‘‘daemons” of the Laws). Here 
reverence and justice (Laws, 713e) are not the condition, but the product, of 
good government; and good government means not self-government but gov- 
ernment of the inferior by the superior, of the mortal by the divine. 

6 Rep. 359a, Laws 8894: that justice rests on agreement is mentioned as part 
of a dangerous view, destructive of morality and religion. Yet the idea of law 
as owO}xn was so widespread that it invaded even the thought of its opponents: 
e.g. ' any himself (Crito 52d, 54c, cited above) and Aristotle (see Bonitz, Index, 
729D 53). 
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their only chance of doing the good is to obey implicitly the 
commands of their superiors. Thus Plato speaks currently of 
subjection to the reasonable discipline of rulers, human and 
divine, laws, parents, and elders as servitude (douleuein, dou- 
leia).'7 This usage is not without precedent. But Plato goes 
further in this direction than any earlier writer. It had been the 
proud boast of Aeschylus for his fellow-countrymen: “They can- 
not be called the slaves of any man”’ (Pers. 242). It is hard to 
find an instance in fifth-century literature where douleia is 
used, as Plato uses it, in the sense of virtuous, amicable, and 
cheerful submission to constituted authority, without any of the 
grim associations of duresse and dishonor. Yet Plato’s genial 
extension of the word to cover an honorable and even fortunate 
estate is amply justified by the premises of his own thought: 
The manual laborer, for example, is ‘‘weak by nature in the 
principle of the best’’. Left to himself, he could not rule himself, 
"| but would be ruled by his appetites. What happier solution could 
there be than servitude to one who is strong in the principle of 
the best, ‘‘so that we may all be equals and friends so far as 
possible, all governed by the same principle’’?'® 
When Plato speaks so innocently of the artisans of the Re- 
public as the “‘slaves’’ of the philosophers, he certainly does not 
j mean to be taken literally.1* He neither means to degrade all 
artisans to the level of bondmen, nor to raise the social status of 


17 Laws 698bc, 700a, 7o1b, 715d, 762e, 839c, 890a. For some of these refer- 
ences, and for much else in this paper, I am indebted to G. R. Morrow’s ‘‘Plato 
and Greek Slavery”, Mind, April, 19309. 

18 Rep. sgocd. (Jowett blurs the point by translating “‘servant’’ for doulos, 
much as King James’ translators often render “‘servant’’ for doulos: e.g., 
Matthew 20: 27, Mark 10: 44, Gal. 4: 1, Eph. 6: 5. Lindsay’s translation is more 
exact.) This passage has never received the attention it deserves. Bosanquet is 
the only exception I know. He sees that “‘this is the essential basis of Aristotle’s 
explanation . . . of slavery’’, and accepts it in principle: ‘‘Plato’s general ac- 
count of the spiritual relation of society to inferior or immature minds, and in 
some degree to all minds, is unimpeachable” (Companion to Plato's Republic, ad 
loc.). | suppose that in terms of Bosanquet’s political theory the philosopher 
would express the ‘‘real will” of the doulos. Hegel is more sophisticated on this 

int. See his stricture on Platonic philosophy: ‘“‘the principle of subjective 
reedom does not receive its due” (Philosophy of Right, tr. by Dyde, par. 185, 
note. Cf. M. B. Foster, The Political Philosophies of Plato and Hegel, Ch. iii. 
But it is significant that Hegel does not criticize Plato for his denial of the 0b- 
jective freedom of the working classes. Hegel’s own political theory would 
hardly entitle him to make this criticism. 

19 As mistaken, for example, by W. L. Newman, The Politics of Aristotle, I, 
109-110, in a valuable reference to this passage, suggesting that this was “‘per- 
haps the source from which Aristotle derived his ieee of natural slavery”. 
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the slave to that of the free laborer. There is not the slightest 
indication, either in the Republic,”° or anywhere else, that Plato 
means to obliterate or relax in any way that distinction. The 
very opposite is the case. Professor Morrow's admirable recent 
study has shown that Plato’s law of slavery is not more but less 
liberal than current Attic law; and in one important respect less 
liberal than any known slave legislation of classical antiquity.” 
Then what is the point of speaking so freely of all sorts and con- 
ditions of political subordinates as douloi? The point is not 
practical, but theoretical. It underlines the fact that, in prin- 
ciple, there is no difference in Plato’s political theory between 
the relation of a master to his slave and of a sovereign to his 
subjects; or, as Aristotle put this Platonic doctrine: that 
“mastership (despoteia), statesmanship (politike) and kingship 
(basilike) are the same thing’’.” 

In other words, Plato uses one and the same principle to inter- 
pret (and justify) political authority and the master’s right to 
govern the slave, political obligation and the slave’s duty to 
otey his master. His conception of all government (arché, 
archein) is of a piece with his conception of the government of 
slaves. Is this saying too much? One thinks of any number of 
important qualifications.“ Yet substantially the statement is 
true. One need only refer to the Politicus for the explicit state- 
ment that there is no other difference between the art of 
slaveowner (despotés, 259b 7) and king (basilikos, 259c 2) than 
the size of their respective establishments. 

Whatever be the refinements of such a theory, it appears at 
once as a radical denial of democracy. It could no more account 
for the facts of democratic government in Athens, than the 
contract theorists could account for the fact of slavery. The 


© See Rep. 469bc. (For barbarian slaves in the Republic see 471b and cf. with 
469b.) It is when aristocracy deteriorates that the free producers are enslaved 
in the literal sense (547c). 

“Plato and Greek Slavery’, Mind, April, 1939. See pp. 194-198, and es- 

ially p. 196. For a more detailed discussion see the same author's Plato's 

w of. Slavery (University of Illinois Press, 1939). 

™ Pol. 12 5b 18; 1252a, 8. That this is Plato’s view is clear from Polit. 259bc. 

*% It would be superfluous to detail these here. They are obvious to any 
reader of the Republic and the Laws, and I should not wish to belittle them. See 
especially —_ 547c. All I am suggesting here is that Plato uses one and the 
same principle to interpret (and justify) authority in the case of both master 
and statesman and obedience in the case of both slave and subject. 
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contract theorists generalized the government of the state by 
the demos for the demos. They verged into idealism at the point 
where they would substitute “‘man’”’ for ‘‘citizen of Athens”; 
at that point they did not know what to do with slavery, and 
played with the subversive view that slavery was unnatural.™ 
Plato, generalizing the government of slave by master, was 
forced into the opposite conclusion that democracy was un- 
natural. Plato idealized the institution of slavery; the contract 
theorists the institution of democracy. Their conflicting ideal- 
ism mirrored the real contradiction in Athenian society: a free 
political community that rested on a slave economy. 


II. SLAVERY IN PLATO’S COSMOLOGY 


Can we detect any higher overtones of the master-slave rela- 
tion? Can we trace it in wholes of a different order than political 
society: in the human microcosm and the physical macrocosm? 
One’s attention is drawn in this direction by Plato’s frequent 
references to the body as the “slave” of the soul. That this is 
no mere figure of speech, but is meant to convey a serious 
philosophical truth, is clear from three considerations. (i) It 

/ stands as a formal premise in a metaphysical argument for the 
immortality of the soul in the Phaedo.* (ii) It is written into 
the physiology of the Timaeus.” (iii) It determines leading ideas 


* Contract could only be the thinnest of disguises for force, on which slavery 
so obviously rested (see Pol. 1255a 5 ff.). To base slavery on agreement was to 
suggest the view that this agreement was unnatural and slavery invalid. How 
many of the contract theorists shared this view? We do not know. In the 
Politics (1253b 21) Aristotle does not name his opponents who flatly maintained 
that slavery is conventional and contrary to nature. See Gorg. 484ab for Cal- 
licles’ view that ‘‘natural justice’ may be violated by slavery. Antiphon, the 
sophist, undercuts the distinction between nobie and low birth, between Greek 
and barbarian érel dice ravra ravres duoiws repixaue (Diels, B, 44, Fr. B, 
col. 2). The same principle would undercut slavery. Alcidamas, the pupil and 
successor of Gorgias, is said to have declared: ‘“‘God left all men free; nature 
made no one a slave” (Schol. on Rhet. 1373b, 18). And a fragment of Philemon, 
the comic poet (ed. Meineke, Fr. 39), runs: “Though one be a slave, he has the 
same flesh; / By nature no one was ever born a slave.” 

% 79e-8o0a. It is the necessary link in the analogy of the soul to the “divine” 
and of the body to the ‘“‘mortal’’: “in the order of nature’’ the body and the 
mortal are both the slaves of their respective masters, the soul and the divine. 

6 In the head, whose spherical form copies the shape of the universe, 1s 
placed “the divinest and holiest part” (452a), which is “lord (deororodv) of all 
that is in us” (44d). The rest of the body is made to serve ( xal wav 7d oGya 
waptéocay drnpeciav it is a vehicle (6xqua) for the head, supplementin 
the soul’s two “divine revolutions” (44d) with the “six wandering motions 

Ea (44d8; cf. 43b). The “mortal” part of the soul is housed apart “for fear of 
: polluting the divine part” (69d); the neck was built as ‘‘an isthmus and boun- 
dary to keep the two apart” (69e). 


i 
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in Plato’s ethics.27 Each of these matters deserves detailed dis- 
cussion. But to keep this paper within reasonable limits, I pro- 
ceed at once to Plato’s application of the slave-metaphor beyond 


anthropology to cosmology itself. 


Let us begin with the scene in the Phaedo where the Platonic 
Socrates explains that he turned away from Ionian physics, 
because it did not use the right method. The right method, 
suggested by Anaxagoras’ nous, but, alas, not followed by this 
unregenerate Ionian, is defined in the following terms: “If you 
wish to find the cause of anything ..., you must find out this 
about it: How it is best for it to exist or be acted upon or act 
in any other way” (97cd). Thus a scientific explanation of the 
shape and position of the earth must prove that it has that 
particular shape and position because these are “‘best’’ for it 
(97e). 

To back this unusual view of scientific method the Platonic 
Socrates resorts to an analogy: What is the cause of my presence 
in this prison? It is not bones and sinews that keep me here, but 
my decision that this is for the best (99b). Physiology is not the 
“real’’ cause (76 airvov 7 Svrt), but only an indispensable condi- 
tion (€xetvo &vev ob 7d Gy Tor’ ein airwv, g9c). Without 
apology this argument is transferred from the human organism 
to the universe at large. The reasoning takes it for granted that 
teleology and mechanism are related in the world-order as mind 
to body in man himself. But since the relation of mind to body 
has already been conceived as analogous to that of master to 
slave, it would follow that the relation of teleology to mechan- 
ism can.also be so conceived: that the mechanical cause, mis- 
takenly accepted by the Ionians as the “ruling” cause, is 
actually only a ‘‘slave’’ cause. This, of course, is so far only an 
inference. But if we follow the development of Plato’s thought 


*7In the beginning of Laws v, the whole rationale of virtue is reduced to 
these terms: ‘‘A man’s own nature consists invariably of two kinds of elements: 
the stronger and better are lordly (Seoxé¢ovra) the weaker and worse are slaves 
(d00\a) ; wherefore one must ever honour the lordly above the slavish elements 
in one’s nature’’ (726). That is, honor the soul above the body and its pleasures 
and passions. In the Republic intemperance is described as insubordination of 
the appetites against the order of reason. It is ‘ta meddlesomeness and inter- 
ference and rebellion of one part of the soul against the whole to gain a rule to 
which it has no right; that part indeed whose nature is such that it ought to be 
slave, while the other should never be slave, but ruler” (following Lindsay's 
translation of 444b, except after the semicolon, where he takes rowbrov Svros 
oboe to refer to instead of pépous revds). Similar expression in 442ab. 
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in the later dialogues we shall find that this is exactly the direc- 
tion in which it moves. 

Physical variables, like hot and cold, dry and moist, which 
play such an important role in early Ionian thought, appear in 
the Philebus under the category of the measureless.** Lacking 
in order, this realm of being would be full of hybris and evil 
(26b), were measure not imposed upon it”? by a creative agent.% 
This is the cause (76 airvov, 26e) : the very category that Socrates 
missed in the Ionians. It is the ordering mous of Anaxagoras 
now taken in good earnest and assigned to its proper place as 
“king of heaven and earth” (28c). The other principle is its 
slave: “‘slave to the cause (dovAedov airia) for the purpose of 
generation’”’ (27a). 

In the Timaeus the whole account of man and the world 
turns on a clear-cut distinction between two kinds of causes: r 

(1) the “primary” cause, which is ‘intelligent’, ‘‘divine’’, and i 
productive of all that is ‘fair and good”’ ;3! 0 

(2) The ‘‘secondary”’ cause, which is ‘‘necessary”’, irrational, t 
fortuitous and disorderly. d 
The modern reader must find something baffling about this t 

0 
t 


wn - 


blend of necessity with chance in the secondary cause. For us 
the very idea of necessity implies necessary order.** How con- 
ceive of necessary disorder without self-contradiction ?* 


( &repov opposite of 7d reparoedés and of 7d Euperpor obyperpov 
26a 6, 7). 
29 Note the force of é’ abrots (30c 5). 

30 +3 (27b), 7d woody (27a), TOD movodvTos (26e). fe 

3l ras THs Eudpovos dicews airias rpwras (46d), doar wera vod Kadav 
Snucoupyol (46e), Ta dud vod (47e), 7d Oetov (68e). 

avaynn (48a), Tis avaynns (56c), 7d dvayKaiov (68e), Ta 
(47e) ; povhaews 7d TuxXdv Graxtov tEepyatovra (46e). Cf. with this 
a last Phil. 28d 6, 7. 

33 In the ensuing discussion I am not iy of Plato’s no my of necessity 
as a whole. I am excluding from the discussion logical necessity. Like everyone 
else, Plato identifies this with rational order. He uses constantly dvdyxn, 
dvayxaior, etc. to mark the cogency and evidence of a deductive conclusion (¢.g., 
Gorg. 475a-c; Phaedo ote; Phil. 40c; Tm 53c). This kind of ananke is at the 
other extreme from the ananke of the secondary cause. Logical necessity is 
explicitly opposed to verisimilitude (Theait. 162e), while verisimilitude is the 
characteristic mood of all discourse about the material world (Tm 29c; and 
53d xara rév wer’ avaynns eixéra Myov). This bifurcation of ananke into formal 
order and material disorder is conserved by Aristotle. His view is tersely stated 
and acutely discussed by D. M. Balme in the Class. Quarterly, Oct., 1939: 
“Ananke does not govern sequences: there is no transeunt causality inherent 
in the material’’, p. 130. ; 

* In Plato's (162 ff.) F. M. Cornford throws some light on this 
" problem. He points out that to Plato, as to Aristotle, chance does not mean 


‘ 
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I can think of one clue: ‘‘The ideas of douleia and ananke’’, 
writes George Thomson, ‘‘are almost inseparable in Greek, 
the word ananke being constantly used to denote both the state 
of slavery as such, and also the torture to which the slaves were 
subjected.’ No one, so far as I know, has ever thought of 
interpreting the ananke of the Timaeus on the pattern of 
slavery. Yet Plato speaks of material necessity as a ‘‘servant”’ 
(imnperovow, 46c 7; drnperovcats, 68e 4) who, he also tells us, is 
“incapable of any logos or nous about anything’’ (46d 4). But 
this, as we have seen, is the defining concept of the slave: a 
servant destitute of Jogos. Here, I think, is the explanation we 
need. 

The idea of ‘disorderly necessity”’ strikes us as a flat self- 
contradiction because we think of necessity in terms of a 
mechanical instrument, whose motions follow a strict mechan- 
ical order; that order is inherent in the instrument, and we can 
only use the instrument in so far as we respect its order. Plato 
thinks of necessity in terms of a “‘living instrument”, whose use 
does not seem to depend on our understanding of its own in- 
trinsic order, but rather on our ability to “‘persuade”’ it to follow 
our own purpose. In this case the order does not seem to be in 
the instrument but in us. This is the very image that occurs to 
Aristotle when he pictures the teleological order of the universe: 
“But it is as in a house, where the freemen are least at liberty to 
act at random, but all things or most things are already ordered 
for them, while the slaves and the beasts do little for the com- 
mon good, for the most part live at random’’.** The slave does 
not share of his own accord the order of the common life. Left 
to himself he would ‘‘wander”’ off into disorder.*?7 Order, which 


opposite of necessity, but the opposite of purpose. Thus a “necessary accident” 
means to both any unintended, but unavoidable, circumstance involved in the 
. execution of a plan. This does explain the element of compulsion in ananke. 

But it does not explain the element of disorder. 

% The ORESTEIA of Aeschylus, 11, 345, (Cambridge, 1938). The association 
of the two words follows naturally from their obvious meaning. Aristotle defines 
ananke (in the sense of compulsion: yap dpxhv, ry rapa 
§ tumodifovcay xwodcar, dvayxnvy (Nic. Eth. 1224b 11); while the 
of douleia, as Aristotle reports it, is 7d ds Bobdera (Pol. 
1317b 13). 

Met. 1075a 19. Cf. drt érvxev and réraxra of this passage with 7rd 
&raxrov of Tm 46e 5s. 

7 But the slave's behavior is not utter disorder. It is only disorderly from the 
standpoint of the superior order intended by the master. At the price of in- 
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he could not originate himself, must be imposed upon him, pre- 
ferably by persuasion or, failing this, by coercion. The Demiurge, 
being the wisest of masters, need not resort to coercion at all: 
he “persuades necessity” (48a 2) and makes it his “willing” 
slave (56c, 5). The notion of “‘persuading necessity’ and the 
implied idea of “compelling necessity’? make sense only if 
one keeps steadily in mind the slave metaphor. Persuading 
the law of gravitation does not make sense. Persuading a slave 
does. 

To appreciate the importance of this development one must 
see it in historic perspective. The slave metaphor occurs at the 
very point where Plato turns consciously away from the cosmo- 
logy of his predecessors.*® From the very beginnings of Ionian 
thought rational and immanent necessity had been an integral 
feature of the concept of nature. Recall, for example, the saying 
of Anaximander that things come into existence and perish ‘‘as 
it is ordained; for they make satisfaction and reparation to one 
another for their injustice according to the order of time.’’** To 
express natural necessity this early Milesian borrows words 
from the government of man. But that is, of course, no more 
than what we must still do to-day when we speak of the ‘‘laws”’ 
of nature. What is important is rather the absence of any sug- 
gestion of a superior agency to issue ordinances and enforce 
reparations. On the contrary, Anaximander excludes the inter- 


_ vention of a superior order upon the course of nature by endow- 


ing nature itself with the attributes of divinity: it is infinite, 
immortal, indestructible.4° Thinkers as opposed to one another 


consistency Plato is true to this feature of the slave-metaphor, maintaining 
that the primordial chaos had crude “traces” of the elegant order that the 
Demiurge was to impress upon it at creation: yerécews 
kal wupoupévny xal tas yiis Te Kal Gépos popdas Sexouéerny, xal dca &ddra Tobros 
ovvéererar (Tm 52de). The last clause is particularly important, 
for it recognizes an order of causal implication before the chaos had been “‘in- 
formed with shapes and numbers” (53b). Yet Plato can only explain causal 
implication through the Forms: e.g., the necessary connection between fire an 
heat, snow and cold (Phaedo 103¢ ff.). As P. H. DeLacy has recently put it: 
“Plato finds no causal relation on the purely physical level. The Ideas are the 
causes of the qualities of physical objects, for the qualities of particulars exist 
only in so far as particulars participate in Ideas” (Class. Phi., April, 19 9). 
This is part of a larger contradiction in Plato’s thought which I have noted in 
“The Disorderly Motion in the Timaios”, p. 76-7, Class. Quarterly, April, 
1939. 

38 See W. H. Heidel, rept pioews, Proc. Am. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, Jan. 


1gI0. 
Diels, B, 1. “Thid., B, 3. 
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as the Ionian Heraclitus and the Italian Parmenides* preserve 
this feature of Anaximander’s thought. Some verbal expressions 
may suggest the opposite. But a closer examination shows how 
firmly they adhere to the notion of autonomous nature. When 
Heraclitus says, for example, ‘The sun will not overstep his 
measures (metra) else the Erinyes, the assistants of Justice, will 
find him out’’ Justice and the Erinyes stand for no independent 
entity; they simply express the inevitability of the pattern that 
fire follows in its unceasing transformations, ‘‘kindled in measure 
(metra), and extinguished in measure’’. Likewise when Par- 
menides writes, ‘‘strong ananke keeps it in the bonds of the 
limit’ ,“* ananke is neither superior nor inferior to the inflexible 
rationality of existence, but simply identical with it. 

In the atomism of Leucippus and Democritus this trend of 
thought comes to full maturity: ‘‘Nothing occurs at random, 
but everything for a reason (ek logou) and by necessity.’ Here 
is the exact opposite of Plato’s doctrine: Jogos and ananke are 
coupled together; material necessity is rational and it excludes 
chance.* The inherent motion of matter which seems to Plato 
the source of necessary disorder is in the eyes of Democritus 
the very meaning of necessary order. And because it is neces- 
sary, motion is coeval with matter itself. There is no need for a 
“first cause’ to set matter in motion.‘? This was the final blow 
at the anthropomorphic theory of creation. Its consequences, 
writes Cyril Bailey, ‘‘were momentous. In the sphere of physical 


‘t This connection of Parmenides with Anaximander was suggested to me by 
Werner Jaeger’s remark: “he also calls it [sc. ananke] dike or moira, obviously 
under Anaximander’s influence”, Paideia, Eng. tr., p. 174. 

® Diels, B, 94 and 30. Cf. also B, 80: “strife is justice’. The conflict of the 
elements (‘‘war’’) itself produces its own order. again in B, 53: ‘War is 
father of all and king of all; some he has made gods and some men, some slaves 
and some free.” A question might arise over B, 41: “the thought (gnomé) which 
steers (éxvBéprnee) all things through all things.” Is this governing thought an 
extraneous, superior factor? Clearly not, if one compares B, 64, ‘the thunder- 
bolt that steers (olaxite) the course of all things” with B, 66: ‘Fire in its ad- 
vance will judge and convict all things” (Burnet’s tr. following Diels): the 
“thought” is inherent in the fire; like “justice” above, simply another expres- 
sion for the relentless orderliness of fire. 

*® Diels, B, 30 1. 31; cf. Il. 14 and 37. 

“ Ibid., 67 B, 2 (Bailey’s tr.). 

196a, 14) mpds A. Eoixe elpfoOa. . .. Dante’s reproach, “‘Democrito che il mondo 
a caso pone”’ rests on a misconception. See Enriques and de Santillana, Histoire 
de la Pensée Scientifique, 111, 40, and Cyril Bailey's elegant argument in Greek 
Atomists and Epicurus, 141-3. 

“D.L., 1X, 45: rijs airlas obons ris yertoews Eve. 

* Plutarch, Strom., 7 (D. 581). 
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speculation it introduced for the first time the possibility of a 
strictly scientific conception of the world.’’4® 

Why was it that Plato chose to frustrate this possibility in 
his cosmology ?4° It would be presumptuous to attempt to answer 
this question within the limits of this paper. But the answer, 
whatever it be, must reckon with this fact: Plato attacks Ionian 
physics not only on philosophical, but also on political grounds; 
so that both the political and the cosmological associations of 
slavery came into play in his polemic. The issue is the very 
existence of a philosophy which conceives of the government of 
the state and the government of the world as analogous to the 
government of the slave. The locus classicus for this attack is the 
tenth book of the Laws. 

His opponents are the ‘‘modern scientists” (886d; also 888e 
ff.). He imputes to them not only mechanistic cosmology, but 
also the contract theory of the state.®* The first gives rise to the 
second, and each to atheism. The basic error is the idea that 
physical bodies ‘‘are moved by the interplay of their respective 
forces, according as they meet together and combine fittingly” 
(889b, Bury’s tr.) ; in other words, that nature is a self-regulating 
system, and is not governed by the art of a divine mind. This 
implies that the stars are products of a natural process, not 
gods, but inanimate material bodies (886de; 889b). It implies 
further that legislation (like every other art) is a late product of 
the same process, so that laws are not absolute commands, but 
man-made agreements (889c—8g0e). Instead of deriving the laws 


48 Op. cit., 122. 

49 Aristotle is often blamed for importing teleology into physics. The real 
culprit, of course, is Plato. Aristotle thinks as a Platonist when he repudiates 
the all-but-universal belief of his predecessors in natural necessity (Phys. 198b 
12; de part. Anim. 639b 21). It was Plato who had led the attack on the Ionian 
mechanists, foisting on them his own assumption that material necessity is 
equivalent to chance, and thus forcing them into the absurd position of denyi 
the de facto order of the universe because they will not grant the existence 
telelogical order. This misconception which vitiates the argument for final 
Phys. ii. viii had been anticipated in the Philebus (28d—29e) and 

ws X. 

5° How easily this point may be missed is clear from A. E. Taylor’s para- 
phrase of this passage (in the Introduction to his translation of the Laws, lii): 

‘Plato’s view is that atheism is the product of two historical factors, the cor- 
porealism of the early Ionian men of science ... , and the ‘sophistic’ theory 
of the purely conventional and relative character of moral distinctions.” But 
the text says nothing about “‘two historical factors”. It is the same people (the 
codol avipes of 888e) whose cosmology is expounded in 889b—d and whose poli- 


tics is given in 88gd—8g0a. 
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from the gods, this impious view derives the gods from the laws, 
and variable laws at that. 

To refute all this Plato maintains that the soul is the first 
cause of all physical motions. His elaborate argument need not 
be examined here. We need only note that the point of his thesis 
is to prove that the soul, being “‘older’”’ than the body, has the 
right to “rule” the body.*'! And what he means by the soul’s 
“rule’”’ is clear from a parallel passage in the Timaeus (34c): soul 
is despotis; it rules the body as master rules slave. If he can 
prove this, Plato feels he has destroyed Ionian materialism. He 
can then have everything his own way: that soul or souls direct 
every bodily motion (896de); that the stars have soul or souls 
and are divine (898d—899b); and that, in short, “‘all things are 
full of gods”’ (899b). Thus cosmology supports religion by estab- 
lishing the existence of its gods. And the link between religious 
cosmology and political religion is the slave-metaphor. 


III. PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 


Any discussion of Plato’s views on slavery invites comparison 
with the most famous text of antiquity on this topic: the first 
book of the Politics. Aristotle’s polemic is mainly directed 
against those who hold that slavery is contrary to nature. The 
word ‘‘nature’’ is used here in at least three senses: a moral, a 
biological, and a cosmological one. The first states the demon- 
strandum of Aristotle’s argument; the latter two decide the 
demonstration. To prove: that slavery is natural, in the sense of 
being good and just:** good for the master, to whom it provides 
a necessary instrument (1253b 23 ff.); good also for the slave,™ 
whose intellectual deficiency is supplemented by the master’s 
superior reason. This is proved first by the contention that the 

E.g., 892a: as & mpwros tort cwpdtwv, yevouerny, 


whence it is assumed by a simple conjunction (xal) that it rules every bodily 
change. The inference from superior age to the right to rule is made explicit in 


a The “gods according to the laws’: 885b, 890ab, 904a. Serious confusion 
results when this limitation is not recognized. Laws x does not even attempt to 
prove the existence of the Demiurge, who is never mentioned among the official 
divinities. 

rapa pbow 7d ew, 1253b 20. 

Kal dixacov, 1254a 18. 

® dice doddox ols BéATiOV Tabrny apxhy, 1245b 19. 

® 1252a 31; of. Nic. Eth. 1161a 35-b 1. 
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difference of master and slave, commensurate with that of soul 
and body or of man and beast (1254b 17), is a congenital one: 
“some things are marked out from the moment of birth to rule 
or to be ruled”’ (1254a 23). This is the part of Aristotle’s argu- 
ment that has given greatest offence to posterity and thus 
attracted widest attention. Yet no less important in Aristotle's 
eyes is the metaphysical sanction of slavery. The difference be- 
tween master and slave, he holds, is natural because it follows 
a pattern that pervades all nature: ‘‘because in every composite 
thing, where a plurality of parts, whether continuous or dis- 
crete, is combined to make a single common whole, there is 
always found a ruling and a subject factor, and this character- 
istic of living things is present in them as an outcome of the 
whole of nature (€x rs araons 
Now let us ask: What is there in this argument that Plato too 
could not have said in full consistency with his own ideas about 
\, slavery? It is, of course, the A B C of exegesis to distinguish 
between what a writer has actually said and what he could 
have said or ought to have said. That the Platonic dialogues 
give us no equivalent to the first book of the Politics points toa 
difference of temper between Plato’s and Aristotle’s views which 
must not be minimized. Nevertheless when we have made full 
allowance for this difference, we must still observe a fact which 
has escaped the notice of many modern interpreters and might 
modify their conclusions about Plato’s moral and social phi- 
losophy: that in every one of these three points Plato would 
have to agree with his pupil’s argument in defence of slavery: 
(1) that slavery is good for the slave (as well as for the 
. 3 master): better to be ruled by an alien reason, than not to be 
ruled by reason at all (Section I of this paper); 
(2) that this difference in intellectual and social status rests 
on a diversity of native endowment: nature is the original factor 


§7 1254a 29-32, Rackham’s tr. Other passages too show that Aristotle thinks 
of slavery not as an isolated fact but as a special instance of a general relation 
which connects slavery with his whole philosophic system: e.g., Eud. Eth. 
1240b 6 ff., Nic. Eth. 1161a 32 ff. 

The analogy of the master-slave to the soul-body relation enables us to con- 
nect it with the most general pattern of Aristotelian metaphysics, the relation 
of form to matter. Soul is the form of the body, and body the matter of the soul 
(de An. 412a 16). And since rf 76 dvayxaiov, 7d 5’ ob &vexa tv (Phys. 
200a 14), the Aristotelian contrast of mechanism to teleology is, as in Plato, | 
analogous to the contrast of slave to master. | 
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in differentiating the philosopher from the producer and a 
fortiori from the slave ;** 

(3) that this difference only repeats on the human plane a 
pattern writ large over the cosmos: the master’s benevolent 
reason persuading the slave's irrational force fulfils a function 
analogous to that of the Demiurge, persuading towards the 
Good the irrational ananke of the material universe (Section II 
of this paper). 

IV. CONCLUSION 


This study does not suggest that Plato deduced his political 
theory, his psychology, or his cosmology, from his concept of 
slavery. No such deduction is to be found in his writings, and 
it is profitless to speculate about the unpublished adventures of 
his mind. What it does suggest is that his views about slavery, 
state, man, and the world, all illustrate a single hierarchic 
pattern; and that the key to the pattern is in his idea of logos 
with all the implications of a dualist epistemology.®® The slave 
lacks logos; so does the multitude in the state, the body in 
man, and material necessity in the universe. Left to itself each 
of these would be disorderly and vicious in the sense of that 
untranslatably Greek word, hybris. Order is imposed upon them 
by a benevolent superior: master, guardian, mind, demiurge. 
Each of these rules (archein) in his own domain. The common 
title to authority is the possession of Jogos. In such an intel- 
lectual scheme slavery is ‘‘natural’’: in perfect harmony with 
one’s notions about the nature of the world and of man. 

There is another world-view that is the antithesis of Platonic 
idealism, and would be persecuted in the Platonic utopia as 
false, wicked, impious, subversive.® It is associated with Ionian 
physics and the contract theory of the state. It is scientific in 


58 See the use of dicts, diw, etc.in Rep. 370ab, 374e-376c, 428e 9, 431C 7, 590C 33 
Polit. 301e, 309ab, 310a; Laws 875¢. 

* | refer to the separation (xwpicuds) of the Forms from the particulars. At- 
tempts to explain this away have been made by Natorp, C. Ritter, and many 
others. They are not convincing. See F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Know- 
ledge 2 ff., and Plato and Parmenides 74 fi. 

® Laws 891b; 907d ff. Cf. Grote’s Plato 111, 406 ff. in the 1865 edition. See 
also B. Farringdon’s Science and Politics in the Ancient World, London, 1939. 
I owe much to this stimulating essay. 

* Is “Ionian” unnecessarily restrictive? “‘All the men who have ever yet 
handled physical investigation” constitute the fountain-head of impious un- 
reason (Laws 891c) denounced by the Athenian stranger. 
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temper, empirical in its theory of knowledge, democratic in its 
political sympathies. Plato and others of his class complained 
that democracy was much too lenient with slaves.” They never 
went so far as to charge what seems so evident to us to-day: that 
a consistent democratic philosophy would repudiate slavery 
altogether. 
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% Rep. 536b; ‘The Old Oligarch’’, Ath. Pol. 1. 10 ff.; Aristotle, Pol. 1313b 35, 
1319b 28. 


DISCUSSION 
ON DEWEY’S LOGIC 


I 


OGIC, as Dewey develops it in his recent book, is the theory of 
inquiry, and, as such, the subject-matters with which it essen- 
tially deals are the procedures of investigation. The procedures in- 
tended are operations, in the usual sense, on experimental materials of 
some sort, and they are best exemplified in the work of the more 
developed of the sciences. This view of logic, invigorating as it is in 
stressing the use of logic beyond its own formal proofs and pro- 
cedures, nevertheless seems to pose a problem when one comes to 
account for formal systems, and the rest of my remarks in this paper 
are to be concerned with just this matter, 

Dewey, of course, does not wish to relinquish the formal nature of 
mathematics', and of those parts of logic which have been mathema- 
tized. His usual mode of accounting for these systems is to interpret 
the formal languages of logic as ways of rehearsing antecedently the 
various empirical procedures of inquiry. Formal systems from this 
point of view are instruments which enable us by means of abbrevia- 
tion to anticipate various concrete operations and their results. The 
mathematician will have no difficulty in recognizing here an allusion 
to the fact that the language he uses is extraordinarily compact. He 
would even agree that one essential function of this language is abbre- 
viation. If the mathematician is in agreement with the programs and 
methods of formalism in modern mathematics he will recognize in 
particular that the mathematical language abbreviates various opera- 
tions of writing upon paper, and the configurations that result. From 
this point of view one finds it strange that Dewey does not give more 
attention to the various formal developments achieved in logic within 
the contemporary period, since the whole incursion of metamathe- 
matical techniques into the field of logic represents in large part, I 
believe, a validation of Dewey’s view. For the achievements of formal- 
ism in logic have succeeded in transferring the essential processes of 
logic from the sphere of processes of intention, judgement, inference, 
and the rest—processes usually unclearly conceived, and which, to the 
extent that methods of formalism are not employed, must depend on 
some sort of logical intuition or insight—to operations with physical 
symbols, where the operations are to be controlled by directly observa- 
ble notational features of the symbols. And the logic that has de- 
veloped as the theory of the operations of this kind has shown itself a 
much more potent instrument than the traditional, only partly formal- 
ized, discipline. 


*Cf. Chap. xx of his Logic. 
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Though Dewey would acknowledge the formal character of logic, 
the program which his book would recommend does not immediately 
concern the formalism of logic. He presupposes, of course, that the 
work of extending and developing formal systems will be done, and 
that it must be done as part of the progress of logic, but the essential 
part of his program has to do with logic in use, and so rather with the 
interpretations of such formal systems. But this too is questionable, 
whether what Dewey chiefly has in mind is the interpretation of 
formal systems. The interpretation of a logical language is secured by 
translation into some known language, usually English. Thus a formal 
language like Principia Mathematica is interpreted by specifying the 
English idioms to be correlated with the various primitive symbols of 
that system. A procedure of this sort would generally secure our 
understanding of the formal language in question, to the extent at least 
that we are able to use that language in practice. However, the task of 
logic must extend in Dewey’s view beyond both the construction and 
the interpretation of formal languages, since our understanding of the 
translating idioms is not generally, certainly in the case of English, 
sufficient unless we understand the meanings. and function of our 
English idioms within a wide enough context of usage. 

Moreover, there is involved here for Dewey a principle of philo- 
sophic method, which makes it impossible to describe his program for 
logic as dealing simply with the problem of interpreting formal sys- 
tems, The foremost problem that confronts the modern philosopher, 
Dewey has indicated, is the question whether to begin from the simple 
or the complex, where the simple is understood as including the re- 
fined, derived, and abstract objects which result from systematic in- 
quiry, and the complex are the crude macroscopic subject-matters of 
daily experience. Dewey distinguishes his own method of philosophical 
analysis, in contrast to that of certain of his contemporaries, as one 
which begins with the complex objects of perceptual experience. In 
accordance with these general maxims of method, one essential part 
of Dewey’s program for logic, where that program touches upon the 
formalism of logic, would consist in the attempt to exhibit the deriva- 
tion of the refined objects of formal logic out of the gross objects of 
perceptual experience. The procedure of interpreting a formal lang- 
uage simply reverses this in beginning with the refined objects of 
logical inquiry and looking for their cognates in the common and 
crude language of daily life (where this is taken as the translating 
language). In contrast to this, Dewey would be interested rather in 
finding some such procedure for logic as Whitehead’s device of ex- 
tensive abstraction for mathematical physics, which succeeded in ex- 
hibiting how abstract conceptual objects like points and instants could 


be derived from the material of sense-data. For those of us who feel © 


the need of formal requirements even within this field, this method 
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would fulfill much of what Dewey attempts in his newer book. At the 
same time the use of logic would be seen more clearly, could the ab- 
stract system of logic be set up in this way. Dewey’s empirical inter- 
pretation of logic might thus be achieved without forsaking that view 
of logic as a theory of language, by which so much of recent progress 
has been made and so many developments in logic clearly codified. It 
becomes a question only of the level of concreteness at which lan- 
guages are to be constructed and analysed. Actual economy may be 
achieved in transferring the problem to the analysis of language, since 
there is less possibility thereby of encroaching upon the domain of the 
psychologist or other empirical scientist engaged in studying human 
behavior. We shall proceed to indicate in what follows the general 
lines along which Dewey’s logical program might be followed within 
the field of the analysis of language, where this analysis is conceived 
at a sufficiently concrete level. 


II 


We shall avail ourselves of certain distinctions already well known 
from the analyses of current empiricism, and, in particular, we shall 
make fundamental use of the tripartite division of the theory of lan- 
guage into syntax, semantics, pragmatics. These disciplines are being 
expounded through various of the monographs in the current Encyclo- 
pedia of Unified Science, but perhaps the most synoptic and clear 
presentation of the respective fields of these disciplines is to be found 
in the contribution of Mr. C. W. Morris of Chicago.? Syntax, as cur- 
rently developed, is the theory dealing with the various structures of 
sign-vehicles ‘that collectively make up a language; semantics, the 
analysis of the relation between such structures and the objects they 
describe ; and pragmatics, finally, is that department of the analysis of 
language which examines not only linguistic structures together with 
the objects they designate, but also their relations to the individuals 
who use them. In particular, pragmatics would be concerned with those 
relations between linguistic structures, objects, and human interpreters, 
in virtue of which the linguistic structures are tested or confirmed to 
some degree as true or false. Since these relations involve the valida- 
tion or rejection of beliefs, and so ground all our actions rationally un- 
dertaken, they are practically the most important of the relations which 
the general theory of language may encompass. The first two of these 
disciplines have received formal treatment by Carnap, Tarski, and 
others; the third still awaits exploitation. Certain relations of inclu- 
‘siveness may be established between these fields, the decisive point 
here being the wealth of the expressive means obtaining within each 
field. Thus pragmatics would include semantics, and semantics syntax, 


* Foundations of the Theory of Signs, International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science, Vol. 1, No. 2. 
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and Carnap illustrates the relations by a diagram of three boxes, the 
first of which includes the second, the second the third, where the 
progress from the outer to the inner box represents a progress towards 
‘abstraction and simplicity, as in mathematics the progress from topo- 
graphy through metrical geometry to projective geometry is also in the 
direction of abstraction and simplicity. Here the most concrete level, 
obviously, on which we may construct and analyse a language is that 
of pragmatics, and it is primarily with this study that we shall be con- 
cerned, and particularly with the possibility of axiomatizing that has 
been suggested by Mr. C. W. Morris. 

The terms ‘abstract’ and ‘concrete’ would seem to call for initial 
elucidation. Since neither term as here used is to be circumscribed by 
any formal definition, the explanation is best given in connection with 
each of the disciplines considered above. In the case of syntax, first, we 
note that the character of the Object-language under consideration? is 
determined by two principal syntactical definitions: of ‘sentence’ and 
‘immediate consequence’. The usual method of definition for these 
terms consists in some recursive description of visible configurations 
of symbols, a description, that is, of such a kind that after a finite 
number of successive applications of it to any given visible configura- 
tion we can decide whether that configuration is a sentence, or whether 
it is a consequence of another sentence or set of sentences. Of course, 
if we are concerned with syntax as an abstract theory, no reference 
need be made to these visible configurations (nor to any other physical 
vehicles) ; we need not print these visible symbols in our text nor 
describe in words the shapes those configurations would have. It is 
sufficient for the purpose of abstract syntax if.such descriptions can in 
principle be correlated with the various syntactical categories of sym- 
bols by the well-known method of correlative definitions, but there is 
no necessity that the correlation should actually have been done. Such 
is the usual distinction between abstract and descriptive syntax. Now 
the point of it here is that in abstract syntax as such we do not know 
what we mean (in the usual sense of this word) by the terms ‘sen- 
tence’ or ‘consequence’, When in daily life we say that one sentence 
follows from another, we intend something quite different from the 
subsistence of a certain relation between the syntactical structures of 
these sentences. No doubt, it is the task of logic as a formal deductive 
theory to reduce the inferential relations in ordinary discourse to 


‘*Our remarks for the most part will be meant as sufficiently general as 
not to be confined to any particular language, but where we have in mind 
some poo object-language, it will agree generally with one of the 
simplified systems of Principia Mathematica (Tarski’s or Godel’s), to which 
we shall permit the addition of descriptive predicates, but not of any P-rules 
(for certain considerations of simplicity). Nothing is lost in expressiveness 
through this last step since all well-confirmed empirical hypotheses can be 
treated as the premises of derivations. 
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relations between notational structures, but in the light of Gédel’s 
results it is doubtful whether this reduction can be carried through 
without residuum. And even should this reduction become complete, 
there would still remain the need to characterize such relations, as the 
consequence-relation, in respect to matters which cannot be expressed 
in syntax, if our characterization is to achieve the purpose of agree- 
ment with ordinary usage—or, more exactly, the purpose of bringing 
larger and larger portions of the ordinary meaning into the sphere of 
refined and formal treatment. And, indeed, the formal method itself 
need not be relinquished in going beyond the syntactical characteriza- 
tion of logical relations, as Tarski’s semantical investigations have 
shown. 

In going over into the domain of semantics, we succeed in describ- 
ing language in several quite important points at a more concrete level 
than in syntax, and some indication of these points may make clearer 
the meaning of concreteness involved. In the first place, within 
semantics, as distinct from syntax, we are concerned exclusively with 
languages of some material content, in the sense that these languages 
are interpretable in some known language, for example, in English, 
Moreover, we can succeed within semantics in characterizing essential 
logical terms like ‘sentence’ or ‘consequence’ in ways that succeed in 
incorporating wider areas of meaning from ordinary discourse than 
are incorporated within syntax. The syntactical definition of ‘sentence’ 
thus still leaves us far from the everyday understanding of what sen- 
tences are or perform in ordinary discourse. Part of the meaning of 
‘sentence’ for ordinary discourse (a meaning insisted upon too within 
the history of logic) is that it is that kind of expression which can be 
true or false, and this meaning can now be incorporated within logic 
when logic itself has become concrete enough to include semantics. The 
definition of truth encompassed within semantics is itself one of the 
principal illustrations of the point here at issue. The problem in this 
case is to achieve a definition of ‘true sentence’ which will be at once in 
conformity with ordinary usage and meet all formal requirements for 
non-contradictoriness. Since the possibility of one single such defini- 
tion must give way in the face of contradictions to an infinite series of 
definitions analogous in form, we adopt the procedure of formulating 
some convention which states what conditions will be fulfilled in gen- 
eral by any definition of truth which conforms to ordinary usage.* And 
the conditions proposed for the truth of a sentence in a formal lan- 
guage turn out to be identical with certain conditions of truth we 
normally expect from an empirical sentence. In this sense we may say, 
if we will, that semantics reinstates realism in logic, though we must 


‘Thus Tarski’s convention W, Wahrheitsbegriff in den formalisierten 
Sprachen 45. 
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recognize that it also purges the pseudo-problems of realism from 
logical analysis. Thus through semantical analysis (as, for example, 
we have it in the work of Tarski already referred to) it is possible to 
dissolve the useless quarrel some realists have brought against formal- 
ism: that it reduces logic and mathematics to a game played with mean- 
ingless symbols, for semantics permits us to speak of the theorems of 
logic as true statements in the realist’s general sense of correspondence 
with fact, with the very important difference, however, that the 
semantical analysis shows under what precise conditions the statement 
holds, and so does not permit any undue and meaningless claims for it. 

But because sentences in empirical use do not permit us the descrip- 
tions of true and false so much as descriptions of more or less con- 


firmed, semantics is not the ultimate level at which the logical charac- ° 


terization of a language may take place. It is on these latter concepts 
that the ordinary intuitive understanding of what a sentence is rests, 
since sentences concern our practical actions insofar as they express 
more or less grounded beliefs. In semantical analysis we are able 
to characterize the relation of consequence between sentences so as to 
encompass much of the ordinary intuitive understanding and even of 
the tradition of logic on this point. Historically in logic and most of the 
contemporary texts, ‘consequence’ is defined as the relation subsisting 
between premises and conclusion such that, if the premises are true, 
the conclusion must be true, and semantics accomplishes a statement of 
this by showing that truth is hereditary with respect to the conse- 
quence-relation, But, since we have seen that in empirical practice we 
have to deal, not with true or false but with more or less confirmed 
statements, we have to ask how further the logical relations within a 
language are to be dealt with in order to be brought into contact with 
empirical practice, and this question must particularly apply to the 
consequence-relation. In daily life we understand readily enough the 
meaning of the consequence-relation (though in many cases we are 
unable on the basis of this understanding to decide whether the rela- 
tion actually holds or not). If we accept any belief, then when we say 
that in consequence of this belief there is something else which we also 
believe, we mean that, if the first belief is accepted or established, we 
must with no less assurance accept the second belief. If the conse- 
quence of taking a course of action is known beforehand to be another 
course of action, then we cannot follow the.first course with any more 
assurance than we would the second course. We say that if a table is 
brown, then as a consequence it is certainly colored. I have a certain 
assurance that the table on which I write is brown, and thereby I feel 
at least equally assured that the table is colored. In every case the con- 
sequence seems to have the same certainty as the sentence from which 
it follows. Since we have here touched upon one of the principal con- 
cepts of pragmatics, confirmation and degree of confirmation, we must 
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now proceed to sketch the general task confronting this discipline, since 
it is within pragmatics that the completest description of the empirical 
view of logic is to be achieved, and we shall, in particular, in what 
follows consider the possibility of an axiomatized pragmatics. 


III 


The concrete situation with which we would have to begin here is a 
community of people meeting together in order to frame a language 
for exact communication, both for scientific purposes and for better 
understanding in the affairs of daily life. This is the initial situation of 
pragmatic analysis. The leaders in the convention would be those men 
out of the community who had most experience with experimental 
procedures and with formal techniques in mathematics, so that they are 
more apt to have insight into the appropriateness of various logical 
forms for practical use. Let us suppose, further, that the community is 
concerned for the time being only with establishing the language as a 
written vehicle, leaving for some later time the problem of correlating 
spoken sounds with certain visual designs. The first task is to prescribe 
definitions of ‘sentence’ and ‘consequence’ by appropriate pragmatic 
means. For primitive terms of pragmatics we may consider the sug- 
gestions by Professor Morris of a three-placed predicate “mediated- 
taking-account-of”, which serves to define the name- or designation- 
relation as that which holds between any objects, x and y, when there 
is a z who takes account of y through x; and, secondly, a functor of 
one argument expressing the degree of confirmation of a sentence. 
Since the language is here developed for empirical use, the task of 
defining ‘sentence’ amounts to the circumscription of the various visual 
configurations capable of being confirmed or disconfirmed. Certain 
standard designs for symbols may be specified, and we are then to 
imagine all visual configurations sorted into classes on the basis of 
their similarity with respect to any described design. Suppose, further, 
that these classes have all the properties of abstraction classes, in the 
sense of Principia Mathematica, The linguistic committee may now 
proceed to stipulate, first, that certain configurations of these classes 
are confirmable configurations, or abbreviate infinite classes of con- 
firmable configurations, and, secondly, certain constructive rules by 
means of which all confirmable configurations may be obtained from 
initial confirmable configurations. In this way the formative rules of the 
language under construction would be obtained. This procedure shows 
us clearly the sense in which syntax is an abstract discipline: if, for 
example, a certain design D, is described for the left-hand bracket, 
then the left-hand bracket for which rules might be specified in ab- 
Stract syntax becomes an abstraction class with respect to the relation 
of Similarity-in-regard-to-Design,. Abstract syntax permits us to elide 
descriptive reference to the design, and at the same time to deal with 
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these classes as elements or individuals. The process of abstraction is 
seen to consist in turning attention upon certain features to the dis- 
counting of others—here the elision of the described designs. 

In view of our previous remarks about the consequence-relation and 
degree of confirmation, it might seem that the task of laying down 
transformative rules governing the relation of direct consequence 
would consist simply in stipulating classes of visual configurations 
which shall have a degree of confirmation at least equal to that of cer- 
tain other specified classes of confirmable configurations. In this way 
the rules for manipulating that language as a calculus would be pro- 
vided. Certain difficulties, however, present themselves against this 
procedure. First, not every observation which confirms a sentence 
need also confirm all its consequences.® Even though this be the case, 
however, it would seem on certain other very plausible grounds that 
the degree of confirmation for the consequence of a sentence cannot be 
less than that of the sentence itself. Thus, if any sentence be asserted, 
its consequence too is likewise asserted, and, if the consequence be 
added to the original sentence, the conjunction of the two may be con- 
sidered as equipollent to the original sentence. Now no satisfactory 
rules have been formulated as yet for the assignment of degrees of con- 
firmation, but it seems unlikely that there will be any rule assigning 
to a conjunctive sentence a higher degree of confirmation than to its 
members. Although we cannot agree with Reichenbach when he applies 
wholesale the rules of probability to the determination of the weight 
(degree of confirmation) of a sentence, yet it is likely that the rules 
for degree of confirmation, successfully constructed, will preserve 
a certain analogy to the rules of probability, and, certainly, the rule 
for products in the calculus of probability would by this analogy 
support the conviction that the degree of confirmation of the con- 
sequence cannot be less than the original sentence. However, on the 
other side, there seem to be equally strong arguments against the 
stipulations originally agreed upon. For every scientific law is a uni- 
versal sentence and can be split up into conjuncts, each of which 
covers a certain part of the total range for which the whole law 
holds. Thus Boyle’s law, that the product of the pressure and volume of 
a gas, temperatures being constant, is constant, holds for a range 
of temperatures from the point at which the gas liquefies up to 100° 
Centigrade (to choose an arbitrary point) and so the law could be 
stated equally well as a conjunction in which one member asserted 
the property for the temperatures from the liquefying temperature 
to the 50° mark, and the second from 50° to 100° Centigrade. So if any 


* E.g., the simplest case: the sentence ‘C’ is an abbreviation of ‘A.B’, and 
the observation O confirms ‘A’, and so ‘C’, but is irrelevant to ‘B’, which 
is a consequence of ‘C’. 

*I.e., ‘A.A > B = A.B’ is analytic in the usual sentential calculi. 
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finite number of confirming cases is specified for any law, we can 
offer an equivalent statement for the law which would consist of two 
conjuncts, for one of which we might have only very few, or no, 
confirming instances. And in this way the confirmation for any 
scientific law could be reduced at will, so that the whole concept of 
degree of confirmation would seem, if our former convention be 
kept, to come to nothing. Obviously, here we are at a decisive point 
where we want to preserve two alternatives, each very plausible, 
where, it would seem, one at least must be sacrificed. I do not 
think we are forced here to give up the convention that the degree 
of confirmation is not less for the consequence of a sentence than for 
the sentence itself, but I am not prepared to state any very clean-cut 
rules by which the difficulties indicated may be completely removed. 
Two things may be suggested, however: first, that the mere numerical 
accumulation of supporting instances is not in itself sufficient to guar- 
antee a high degree of confirmation in the absence of any other in- 
formation about the testing process used; so that if there should 
exist a small range in the temperature-scale for which Boyle’s law 
had not been tested, and particularly if this range fell between two 
tested ranges, this fact would not suffice to reduce the degree of con- 
firmation ascribed to the law, especially when other evidence might 
be gathered to show that the gas would behave similarly in the 
untested ranges. The second suggestion to be made, corollary perhaps 
to the foregoing, is that, when no confirmation at all is offered 
for a sentence, we do not ascribe to it any degree of confirmation, 
high or low. If this sentence be a conjunct in a sentence for which we 
do have confirmation, then the ascription of a certain degree of 
confirmation to the whole sentence must be understood as an hypothe- 
sis the confirmation of which in turn will be dependent in part upon 
the results that turn up in the as yet untested domain. It seems pos- 
sible thus, though the above remarks have to be supplemented with 
more precise formulations, that we should be able to keep the con- 
vention that the consequence of a sentence will possess at least as 
high a confirmation as the sentence itself, 

In this way the whole logical character of a language might be de- 
scribed in essential relation to the confirmability notion. And if 
this be successfully done, the whole empiricist account of logic has 
been carried a good step further. In accordance with Dewey’s principle 
of the continuum of inquiry we should be led to call the sentences of 
logic and mathematics confirmable too, though at the same time the 
distinction between logical and empirical sentences is preserved if we 
indicate these former as L-confirmable (logically or linguistically con- 
firmable) to indicate that they are confirmed by operations different 
from those that confirm empirical sentences. Further, all logically 
confirmable sentences may be interpreted as asserting that the degree 
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of confirmation of one visual configuration is at least equal to that 
of a certain other configuration, the configurations in question, inso- 
far as they occur in a logical calculus, being understood as abbrevia- 
tions of infinite classes of empirically confirmable configurations; 
and on this interpretation logical and empirical sentences are very 
clearly distinguished. Moreover, the task here sketched might be 
carried through even though no explicit rules for ascribing degrees 
of confirmation to sentences were as yet successfully formulated. 


IV 


The foregoing remarks are intended to outline the general scope 
of the empirical view of logic insofar as this empirical point of 
view can be developed within the analysis of language. The achieve- 
ment of some such formalization of pragmatics would be needed for 
many of us in order that the rather ramified thesis developed in 
Dewey’s recent book may become acceptable and intelligible. Of 
course, it may be objected that any attempt to axiomatize prag- 
matics would defeat the whole attempt to bring the formulation 
of logic in all respects on to the more concrete level of empirical 
procedures, since that axiomatization would only succeed in creating 
another abstract system capable of many interpretations. The objec- 
tion is certainly correct as far as it goes, but it seems to me at the same 
time to suggest the possible advantage of the procedure of construct- 
ing logic within pragmatics. The important point here is that the in- 
terpretation of a language is transmitted to any of its sub-languages, 
so that an adequate interpretation of a logical language constructed 
at the level of pragmatics would be transmitted to this language at the 
level of semantics and syntax. And the more inclusive the interpreta- 


tion the greater its theoretical value. An historical remark may make 


this clear. After Principia Mathematica had effected the identifica- 
tion of logic and mathematics, Russell criticized Peano’s system of 
elementary arithmetic because that system applied not only to arith- 
metic in the ordinary sense, but (as we would naturally expect) to 
any set of elements forming the field of a progression. By the method 
of Principia, Russell maintained, Peano’s arithmetic could be de- 
veloped within the system of logic so that the interpretation of that 
arithmetic was never in doubt. And Russell supported the logistic 
program for mathematics against that of the formalists on just this 
point, that through the former mathematics secures its proper inter- 
pretation for us. We know now, however, that Russell’s contentions 
were a little too enthusiastic, that he was presupposing, in fact, an in- 
terpretation for logic, For, if the system of logic be developed as an 
abstract calculus, we do not secure for mathematics an interpretation 
when we have succeeded in exhibiting it as a sub-system of logic. The 
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justice in Russell’s remarks, however, lay in the fact that the logistic 
achievement of grounding mathematics in logic succeeded in trans- 
mitting the interpretation of logic to mathematics, and, most in- 
portant of all, that thereby a more systematic and unambiguous in- 
terpretation of mathematics could be achieved. In the same way the 
development of logic within pragmatics, and the interpretation of 
pragmatics, would secure an interpretation for the ordinary logical 
calculi on a level which would bring out more explicitly the connec- 
tions between these calculi and empirical procedures. 

The interpretation of this axiomatized pragmatics, we may expect, 
will not prove too easy a task, since it involves as one feature the con- 
struction of rules for the assigning of degrees of confirmation to 
sentences on the basis of empirical evidence, and thus far these 
rules have not proved easy to construct. But difficulty should not 
deter us from seeking to extend the methods of formalism into these 
wider regions of intuitive meaning and the intuitive use of language, 
where Dewey has attempted to strike a path. An attempt at formalism, 
successful or not, would have the effect of clarifying much of Dewey’s 
intentions. ‘““Any study becomes scientific to the extent that it becomes 
mathematical”: modern mathematics has enabled us to interpret this 
sentence in a sense different from that of its seventeenth-century 
enunciators, because it has shown us that a discipline becomes mathe- 
matical not to the extent that it becomes quantitative, but to the extent 
that it becomes axiomatized. The complete empiricist view of logic 
is likely to prove too valuable to be left at the level of gross qualita- 
tive speech where Dewey’s most recent discussion leaves it. 


WILLIAM BarrReETT 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


ON THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND OF REALITY 


HE July, 1939, number of The Philosophical Review contains an 

impressive article by Professor Otis Lee’, calling attention 
among other things to a certain ambiguity in Hegel’s use of the con- 
cept of a first principle; and a discussion by Professor Paul A. Rey- 
nolds? of the circularity which is thought by many commentators in- 
cluding the author of the discussion to vitiate the philosophy of Des- 
cartes. My purpose in the present note is not to estimate the value 
of Professor Lee’s interpretation of Hegel or of Professor Reynolds’s - 
criticism of Descartes, but simply to suggest a distinction of kinds of 
“first principles” which may serve to clarify our understanding of 


*“Method and System in Hegel”, 355-381.” Pages 423-427. 
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what such philosophers as Descartes and Hegel were attempting 
to do. 

The first step in any thoroughly systematic philosophy such as 
those which notably characterize the seventeenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies is to find the first principle; but in this search two kinds of 
first principles may be distinguished, even though in many cases 
this distinction is merely implicit. These we may denominate the First 
Principle of Knowledge or Knowing and the First Principle of 
Reality or Being respectively. By the First Principle of Knowledge 
is meant that which philosophical analysis seems to reveal as that 
which we know first and indubitably; and by the First Principle of 
Reality, that real being on which all other realities depend. 

In the Cartesian philosophy, the finite self of the cogito is the 
first principle of knowledge, and God the first principle of reality. 
Regardless of whether Professor Boyce Gibson or Professor Reynolds 
is right on the question whether Descartes’s passage from the self 
to God and from God to everything else involves a circular argu- 
ment, there would seem to be no doubt that that philosopher at 
least intended in his writings to record his threefold conviction (1) 
that what I know first of all and beyond a shadow of doubt is 
my own existence, (2) that from this fact I may pass rationally and 
inevitably to the existence of God, and (3) that God is the supreme 
reality on whom all others depend. This conclusion of Descartes 
is really the starting point in the philosophy of Spinoza, for whom 
substance as causa sui is both first principle of knowledge and first 
principle of reality. 

When we pass to the post-Kantian idealists we find no difficulty 
whatever in distinguishing these two kinds of first principles. With 
Fichte, “the absolute, first, and unconditioned fundamental principle 
of human knowledge”® is the finite Ego which is discovered through 
reflection on the primitive “deed-act” of consciousness; but the first 
principle of reality is the third in the order of knowledge, viz., the 
Absolute Ego which contains all finite Egos and Non-Egos within 
itself, and from which all else “must be deducible’”’.* 

Schelling is even more explicit when he tells us that “the first 
knowledge is for us undoubtedly the knowledge of ourselves, or self- 
consciousness’®; and then goes on to warn us that, though self-con- 
sciousness is the “highest” kind of knowledge, it is not in itself “ a kind 
of being”. But, though not in itself a kind of being, self-consciousness 
does, according to Schelling, involve a concept which points toward 
the first principle of being—viz., the concept of the Ego; and it is the 


Mi Science of Knowledge, Kroeger’s translation, page 63. My italics. 


oe ‘ystem of Transcendental Idealism, Benjamin Rand’s translation, in his 
Modern Classical Philosophers, 546. Italics mine. 
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(Absolute) Ego which for Schelling as for Fichte constitutes the 
first principle of reality.6 And yet this Ego and our consciousness 
thereof are absolutely one, since the Ego is clearly nothing apart from 
the act of self-consciousness.® As Schelling also admirably expresses 
it, the “I think”, as Kant has said, inevitably “accompanies all repre- 
sentations”; but if I free myself from all specific representations, in 
order to become conscious of myself, “there arises not the proposi- 
tion J think, but the proposition J am, which is undoubtedly a 
higher one”.” 

Finally, in Hegel’s Logic, which we may take as that philosopher’s 
most authoritative metaphysical work, Being, with which he starts, is, 
notwithstanding the ontological significance of the word, but the first 
principle of knowledge in his system; and the whole dialectic consti- 
tutes a search for the first principle of reality, which the philosopher 
finds not at the beginning but at the end of the journey, in the 
Absolute Idea which synthesizes all the other categories. But Pro- 
fessor Lee has said in his article all that is necessary on that point. 


Jarep S. Moore 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


ON ‘THIS IS WHITE’: A REJOINDER* 


I AGREE with Mr. Bouwsma that the definition of a proposition 

as the class of sentences similar to a given sentence is misleading, 
and that it seems to entail the further consequence that, if ‘2 + 2 = 4’ 
is indubitable, then ‘there are sense-contents’ is also indubitable. I 
agree also that ‘there are sense-contents’ is indubitable. But I do not 
think that he really has shown that “ ‘There are sense-contents’ is 
indubitable” results from “‘2+2= 4’ is indubitable”. 

In the first place I should like to point out that the definition of 
a proposition as all the sentences similar to a given sentence is doubly 
ambiguous, One interpretation of it seems almost impossible to main- 
tain, while another is, as I think, fairly close to a correct definition 
of proposition. (a) ‘Sentence’ is ambiguous because it can mean 
a grapheme merely, or a grapheme, a phoneme, and a psycheme. If 
we accept the larger meaning, then we may go further and ask whether 
a psycheme means the verbal sentence of silent mental discourse, or 


' whether the thought, too, can be included as a psycheme. And, if so, we 


have avoided the arbitrary character of ‘sentence’ in the narrow 
sense. I should agree, however, that this would be to stretch the or- 
dinary meaning of ‘sentence’. (b) ‘Similar’ is ambiguous, because it 
can mean the ostensible ordinal similarity of two complex data or a 


"Ibid. 558 f. Ibid. 560. 
*Cf. Phil. Rev. XLVIII, 1 (Jan. 1939), pp. 71-73. 
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more subtle ordinal similarity. In the former sense, no sentence in 
Arabic could express the same proposition as any sentence in English, 
since the order of an Arabic sentence is the reverse of one in English, 
Moreover, no sentence in an idiographic language could express the 
same proposition as any sentence in an alphabetical language for 
very obvious reasons. There is nothing in the definition in question, 
however, which forces us to accept such a narrow meaning of ‘similar’, 
Yet I should agree that, since ‘similar’ has not been defined, we can- 
not decide what meaning ought to be given to it. However, I do want 
to point out that the fact that wider meanings can be given to 
‘sentence’ and ‘similar’ than Mr. Bouwsma has allowed would show 
that “ ‘There are sense-contents’ is indubitable” may not follow from 
“*2+2=4' is indubitable’. For example, if a proposition were 
defined as the class of psychical occurrences similar to a given psychi- 
cal occurrence, “ ‘there are sense-contents’ is indubitable” would not 
follow from “‘2 + 2= 4’ is indubitable”. But perhaps Mr. Bouwsma 
would say that, although “ “There are sense-contents’ is indubitable” 
would not follow, nevertheless “ ‘There are contents of consciousness’ 
is indubitable” would follow. The logic of his position would seem 
to demand this. But, if this be so, then, while it is indubitable that 
there are contents of consciousness, this is not deducible from 
“*2+2= 4 is indubitable”, Distinctions which must be made, but 
which Mr. Bouwsma has overlooked, make his deduction impossible. 
Propositions which are taken significatively, i.e., those whose terms 
supposit personally, must be distinguished from propositions which 
are taken non-significatively, i.e., those whose terms supposit mate- 
rially or simply. The proposition as it occurs significatively need 
not be considered in and for itself. Nevertheless it is possible for a 
man to diffuse his attention enough to be simultaneously conscious of 
the signification of a proposition and of the proposition as psychical 
fact, much as a man may see through a window to the view beyond, 
and at the same time be conscious of the window-pane. On the other 
hand it is possible that a person be conscious of the proposition qua 
psychical fact merely. This will be useful presently. Before I make 
use of it, however, I want to clear up the matter of indubitability. 
“*y’ is indubitable’ may mean that a given person cannot, in fact, 
doubt ‘p’. In this sense, doubt is taken as a psychical fact, and it is at 
least conceivable that anyone can doubt any proposition. But there is 
another sense of dubitable and indubitable. When I say that 
‘2 + 2= 4) is indubitable, I mean that to understand such a proposi- 
tion fully is to accept it. In general, then, “‘p’ is indubitable” means 
what is meant by “It is logically impossible that anyone fully under- 
stand ‘p’ and fail to accept ‘p’”’. It will be said, of course, that this is a 
question-begging definition, because ‘full understanding’ must con- 


*See Wm. of Ockham, Summa totius logicae. I, chs. lxiii, lxiv. For text: 
Moody, E. A. The logic of Wm. of Ockham (N.Y. 1935) 41-42, notes. 
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tain ‘acceptance’ in such a case. It does not guarantee the existence of 
such a state of mind. This is perfectly true but it is irrelevant, as I 
shall try to show later. Another analytic proposition will guarantee 
the existence of such a state of mind. The point here is simply that 
the question must be begged if we want to understand the meaning of 
‘indubitable’ in the present case. Thus, in the present instance, I 
must define ‘indubitable’ in this way in order to explain the way in 
which certain analytic propositions are self-certifying. 

Returning to the principal point, I say that the indubitability of 
‘2+2= 4 resides in ‘2 + 2= 4’ properly and fully understood. In 
order to be assured of the intrinsic validity of this statement it is 
necessary only to understand the proposition. It is, above all, not nec- 
essary to be conscious of the existence of the psychical fact which 
bears this truth within it, in order to be certain that ‘2+ 2= 4’. 
Thus ‘2 + 2 = 4’ taken significatively, i.e., when the terms supposit 
personally, requires this signification alone for understanding and 
conviction of truth. ; 

But we may take ‘2 + 2 = 4’ non-significatively as when its terms 
supposit materially or simply. In this case we are assured that 
“"9+2=4' is a sense-content” (suppositio materialis) or that 
“‘2 + 2 = 4 is a content of consciousness” (suppositio simplex). Thus 
the content of an idea whose meaning is an analytic truth is simply the 
awareness of that analytic truth. It is possible further to be aware 
that this aforementioned idea is a part of the specious present. But 
we are really aware of two different ideas, and not of two ‘aspects’ 
of the same idea, This is not to separate the meaning of any idea 
from the idea qua psychical event. They may in a certain sense be 
identical. The significatum of ‘2 + 2= 4’ is the analytic connection 
between any pair of couples and a tetrad. The significatum of 
“‘2+2=4' is a datum of sentience” is the thought ‘2+ 2= 4’ 
taken non-significatively. Awareness of the former is a different 
mental state from awareness of the latter, so that two different 
ideas are involved. This entails no distinction between an idea 
and its meaning, but only a distinction between an idea and the 
idea of an idea, which is quite another thing. These things being 
so, the empirical tautology “‘2+2= 4’ is a part of the specious 
present” cannot be inferred from the formal tautology ‘2 + 2= 4’, 
nor is the converse inference possible. Thus from the standpoint 
of deducibility or consequence these propositions are independent. 
What is indubitable about ‘2 +2= 4’ is not what is indubitable 
about “‘2 + 2= 4’ is part of the specious present”. 

Everyone should admit that we are certain of the existence of sen- 
tient data, just as it should be admitted that we are certain, for assign- 
able reasons, of the truth of some formal tautologies. Yet, as the 
grounds for these certainties are quite different, I cannot see how one 
certainty is deducible from the other. 
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I should like to notice another point about Mr. Bouwsma’s discus- 
sion. He supposes that the deduction of “ “There are sense-contents’ 
is indubitable” from “‘2 + 2 = 4’ is indubitable” is valid on account 
of the confusion of propositions with sentences. However objection- 
able the method of abstraction may be when employed to define propo- 
sitions, it does not confuse propositions and sentences but clearly dis- 
tinguishes them. But, apart from this, it should be noted that 
“*2+2=4' is indubitable” either means simply that 2+2=4 
or it is not indubitable that “‘2 +2= 4’ is indubitable”. Similarly 
“*There are sense-contents’ is indubitable” either means that there 
are sense-contents or it is not indubitable that ““There are sense- 
contents’ is indubitable”’, Reflection on the difference between the 
significative and the non-significative occurrence of propositions will 
show that “‘2 + 2 = 4’ is such and such” and “ ‘There are sense-con- 
tents’ is such and such” do not contain ‘2 + 2= 4’ and ‘Their are 
sense-contents’ in their significative occurrence. 

There is a trivial sense in which any true proposition is materially 
implied by any proposition, and in which any tautology materially im- 
plies any other tautology. This is not to say, however, that a given 
tautology is deducible or follows from any tautology you please. It 
is clear that, while the tautology ‘This is white’ is implied by and 
implies (i.e., in Russell’s sense of material implication) ‘2+2=4’, the 
one neither follows from or is deducible from the other. 

As a criticism of some positivistic doctrines I can agree with some 
of Mr. Bouwsma’s arguments. I cannot accept his principal conten- 
tion. He might object that the distinction I have used between the sig- 
nificative and the non-significative occurrence of psychical events ulti- 
mately involves a separation of meanings and contents of sentience 
and hence an hypostatization of the former. This does not seem to 
me to be the case. If there is a connection between something, x, on the 
one hand, and the things y, ... y,, on the other, the intrinsic quality 
of x may be distinguished from its connection with y, ... y, with- 
out dividing x into a being qua quality and a being qua referent of 
the relata y, ... y,. For example, if x is the mental name of any 
member of the group yl. . .yn, it is virtually connected with one, sev- 
eral, or all members of the group. It must nevertheless have some 
character of its own. The terms of any relation must be more than 
and different from mere terms of a relation. The intrinsic character 
of x makes it a psychical fact; its meaning derives somehow from 
its relation to yl . . .yn. The consciousness of x as psychical fact may 
or may not accompany the awareness of its meaning. There is no 
reason, however, to separate meaning and sentience in order to dis- 
tinguish them. 


Jutius R. WEINBERG 
_ ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The X of Psychology. An Essay on the Problem of the Science of 
Mind. By Puitires Mason, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1940. Pp. xii, 216. 

This is really a philosophical theory of the nature of mind. Mind 
or consciousness, Professor Mason holds, is “a unifying awareness of 
limited content”. The unique relation of awareness distinguishes con- 
tent of consciousness from non-content and unifies this limited content 
in a systematic whole. 

The book begins with a coherence theory of truth which, through 
a rejection of the universality of internal relations, avoids the usu- 
ally resultant absolutism. Truth is held to be a relational structure es- 
sentially independent of mind, but parts of truth are known by mind 
through the selective action of awareness. A presentational view of 
mind as opposed to a representational view is adopted throughout, not 
only for perception but for conception, memory, and imagination as 
well. Though the account is given almost uniformly in terms of 
“mind” (in the singular) the author, in discussing the ways in which 
mental content is limited, states that there are many individual cen- 
ters of consciousness of finite compass. He holds, however, that such 
things as personality, character, and will are aspects of mental 
content rather than of awareness. A strange omission is the absence 
of any discussion of the possibility of awareness of awareness. 

Mind, Professor Mason holds, through individual centers of con- 
sciousness, knows certain fundamental logical relations and principles 
which are conditions of all knowledge and which jointly in some way 
constitute a unified logical core of knowledge. There is also an episte- 
mological core and beyond these special sub-fields of knowledge, knowl- 
edge of the physical world (the natural sciences), knowledge of mind 
(psychology), knowledge of reality as a whole (ontology), knowledge 
of unrealized possibilities (imagination), and teleological knowledge of 
ways and means (ethics, aesthetics, and technology). In each field 
mind knows something including the knowledge that there is more to 
be known. What is known constitutes the a, b, c of knowledge, what 
is still unknown is the X of knowledge. A concluding chapter outlines 
the proper problems of psychology as adumbrated by the author’s 
theory of mind. 

The terminology of the book seems so lacking in precision as to 
make the various arguments on controversial matters at best doubtful 
and not infrequently fallacious. For example, Professor Mason seems 
to argue that, since we use spatial devices for measuring temporal 
passage, time is a function of space and hence dependent upon it, 
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and that consequently it is impossible for any phenomenon to be tem- 
poral and non-spatial. 

Regarded, however, not as a solution of a philosophical problem 
pretty definitely establishing or refuting a philosophical theory, but 
as an unusual philosophical hypothesis as to the nature of mind, the 
book arouses considerable interest because of its syntheses of quite 
diverse elements, For example it presents a non-absolutistic coher- 
ence theory of truth, a thoroughly presentational view of mind, and an 
acceptance of awareness combined with a rejection or minimization of 
the ego. As such a synthetic hypothesis a primary question concerns 
its internal consistency. 

Professor Mason holds that a relation is essentially an entity with 
terms and he first describes awareness as a relation between the ego 
and that portion of truth which is the content of consciousness, He 
states that awareness is not a relation among the elements of the con- 
tent but a unifying relation of the content (presumably fo something 
else). He speaks, however, of the content as supplying the terms of the 
relation and of the desirability of leaving out the ego or pushing 
it into the background. To be sure, since awareness seems to be a 
one-many relation one may speak of the elements of the content 
as the terms (plural) of the relation on its “many” side, but what 
right has the author, on his own view, to neglect the “one” term on 
the other side of the relation? 

The extension of the presentational view of mind to imagination 
and conception raises special difficulties concerning error. Although 
whatever one imagines is a true possibility, what is the presentational 
situation when one believes falsely that one’s images are not mere pos- 
sibilities but realized actualities ? 

Since he regards content as included in mind, Professor — has 
some difficulty with regard to the concept of the specious present. It 
seems to have a brief temporal span but its content may have a 
temporal order different from that of the constituents of this 
span. Thus a given span of consciousness may include in this order, 
an anticipated event, a present occurrence, and a presentational mem- 
ory of a past event. Since a single temporal system is affirmed, what 
is the real order of these presented occurrences? Again some content 
included in mind, such as logic, is non-temporal, and hence mind is held 
by Professor Mason to be non-temporal as well as non-spatial. Yet 
he seems to admit that there are many individual centers of conscious- 
ness where awareness exists during limited periods of time. 

If such apparent inconsistencies as these can be resolved, the the- 
ory of the nature of mind presented in this book will rank as a tenable 
and interesting hypothesis. 


Cuartes A, BayLis 
Brown UNIVERSITY 
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The Human Enterprise. An attempt to relate philosophy to daily life. 
By M. C. Orro. New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940. Pp. xiv, 386. 


This particular attempt to bring philosophy down from the em- 
pyrean of abstractions to the solid earth of concrete living, and this 
without in the least debasing philosophy, should be exceptionally suc- 
cessful with the average intelligent layman. The style is literary rather 
than technical, and it is a good style, considering its purpose, made 
lively with metaphor, simile, and concrete applications. Sometimes, 
it is almost flippant: but even the flippancy is calculated to lead 
skilfully to the more serious considerations which the author ever 
has in mind. 

Furthermore, the book is in the nature of a personal confession. 
To the discerning reader, the author has revealed his own life- 
view, his theory of men and things, won through a long and suc- 
cessful experience in philosophic teaching, and an evident mastery 
of the main historic and contemporary trends of philosophic thought. 

The book begins with a “Meditation”, designed to orient the reader 
to the reality of philosophic problems, especially problems whose 
solutions have a genuine bearing upon life as we live it, a bearing often 
obscured in esoteric philosophy. But we soon find that philosophy is 
not necessarily esoteric; that, when truly understood, it permeates 
all that we think and do. Indeed, philosophy arises from a desire to 
put meaning into life. And this meaning, if we are to keep abreast with 
the times, involves a new idealism. Certainly, we must conciliate truth, 
so far as we have found it, with our ideals. For the ideal life must not 
be a mere fiction; it must be “realizable in fact”, a “realistic idealism”. 

It is quite evident, then, that the author’s special interest in the 
human enterprise is ethical. This is shown in his chapters on “Man”, 
“Science and Man”, and in the ensuing chapters devoted to religion: 
“The Two Atheisms”, and “The Existence of God” —thought-pro- 
voking chapters and very well done. And the concluding chapter, 
“Walk Together, Children”, emphasizes, in keeping with the modern 
trend in ethical theory, the social nature of the human enterprise, in- 
cluding “all men and the whole man in its vision”. . 

Even a professional philosopher will read this book with interest. 
And through it others may well find their way to searching out what 
the technical philosopher has to say. 


Jay Hupson 
UNIversITY OF MIssouRI 


Knowledge for What? The Place of Social Science in American Cul- 
ture. By Ropert S. Lynn. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1939. Pp. 268. 

It is no secret any more that our present social sciences suffer 
from rigor mortis. Only an epochal self-assertion and incentive can 
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stir them up. Quite frequently we have experienced such stagnation 
in the history of science, including natural sciences, until the day of 
movement came. So it was with philosophy when rationalism liberated 
it from its yoke as ancilla theologiae. So it was when that famous ju- 
ridical dispute between the historical and rationalist school emanci- 
pated criminology in the beginning of the 19th century. So it was when 
the famous “Manifesto” inspired Utopian socialism with political 
life. Today we experience a momentous paralysis of the social sci- 
ences, and again there arise Jeremiahs—small and greater ones—to 
warn us, and to lead us on. 

Undoubtedly it was Lynd’s remarkable ambition to rouse us and to 
stimulate a discussion about nothing less than the “meaning”, i.e., 
the principles and functions, of the social sciences. Lynd’s qualification 
for such an undertaking is beyond question. His two books about Mid- 
dletown have shown that he is not only a brilliant sociographer who 
knows how to count and to account, but also a scholar who possesses 
the proper sense for, and an insight into, social interrelations. In 
Middletown he has learned—to speak in Harold Lasswell’s terminol- 
ogy—‘‘who gets what, when and how”, and now he applies his experi- 
ence to the social sciences, asking under the significant title of “Know- 
ledge For What” two main questions: first, what is the purpose of social 
knowledge now ?, and second, what should its purpose be? What is the 
purpose of our social knowledge today? With amazing candidness 
Lynd professes what everybody has—not on his tongue but—in his 
thought and perhaps even conscience: knowledge—for serving various 
interests, rationally disguised as ideologies, prestige, scholarship, ob- 
jectivity, la science pour la science, departmentalization, and so on. 
“So the social sciences were prone to content themselves with the 
retrospective look, or with describing and analyzing common trends, 
like a retailer taking inventory of the stock on his shelves” (p. 4.). 
And what should our knowledge be for? Just like Comte some one 
hundred years ago (“savoir pour prévoir’) and John Dewey in his 
recent study on “Freedom and Culture” (cf., especially, pp. 152 ff., 171 
ff.), Lynd answers: Knowledge—for serving social needs and wants; 
a guide to social action. Rejecting the aesthetic cult of knowledge for 
its own sake, as well as the positivistic “purism” that social sciences 
are mere descriptive analysis, he exhorts the social scientist to become 
an active praeceptor of his time and to orient his topic and method 
accordingly. However, not satisfied with mere appraisal of social 
knowledge and with general postulates for its future development, 
Lynd also undertakes the first step towards their fulfillment. Knowing 
that a right answer can be given only to a properly asked question, 
he sets up a list of 12 problems, accompanied by as many “outrageous 
hypotheses”, which, in his estimation, are at present the social objec- 
tives more acutely pertaining to our social needs. 

In appreciating Lynd’s rebellious book, one would miss its historical 
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significance were one to concentrate on details as incredibile dictu, 
just its severest opponents have done. Indeed, one could regret that the 
various chapters are too loosely interconnected. One might also re- 
mark that the normative part, especially the final chapter, would be 
more convincing if it logically evolved out of the preceding critical 
analysis. One might, further, argue about the selection and formula- 
tion of the topics suggested for investigation. More gravely, one 
might dwell on Lynd’s treatment of his twelve topics as apparently of 
equal significance, whereas they are probably hierarchically related to 
each other, towering, or crystallizing, in principia ultima from which 
all problems and phenomena start and to which they return. 

However important these comments may be, they are not decisive. 
But the argument is decisive that Lynd has not dealt with the ele- 
mentary question of why our social sciences have become sterile. 
True, the opening chapter deals with the peculiar position of the 
social scientist, and the vested interests of his employer. But is this the 
nervus rerum? Are there not deeper, fundamental psychological, cul- 
tural, and social causes at the roots of our almost complete inability 
systematically to deal with men, society and culture? Is the crisis of 
the social sciences really but the result of our nasty unwillingness 
to be more intelligent? Pascal suggests, Cela n’est pas volontaire. 
Vous étes embarqués. Indeed, the social scientist having embarked in 
his present ship without sails, having lost his compass and knowledge 
of destination, facing an ever growing storm of unknown and unprece- 
dented forces, now is the involuntary victim of his situation. His 
fate is insolubly bound up with the structure, namely reconstruction, 
of his ship. 

No reformer may ignore the historical logic of his reform. Other- 
wise his program loses the stamp of irresistibility which is the only 
guarantee for its success. “Knowledge For What”, although not wide 
and, especially, not profound enough, is certainly an outstanding and 
constructive contribution to our painful attempts to find a lead out of 
our impasse. Equally fortiter in re as in modo, it is an excellent stimu- 
lant for discussion. Its final value will depend on how far the social 
scientists are able and willing to evaluate it. 


PuHILipp WEINTRAUB 
UNIvERsITY 


Annales de l’école des hautes études de Gand. Tome III. Etudes 
philosophiques. Par Gaston BACHELARD, EuGtNE RENE 
LeSenne, Louis Lavette, GABRIEL MARCEL, VLADIMER JANKELE- 
vitcH, Marcet DeCorte, Yves Simon, ETIENNE Borne. Gand, 
Ecole des hautes études, 1939. Pp. xii, 252. 

These essays deal with topics so various, and represent points of 
view so widely divergent, that the reader’s first question about them 
is how they ever came together within the same covers. The answer 
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is that the Ecole des Hautes Etudes in Ghent has been issuing in re- 
cent years a series of studies in fields cultivated by its faculty, that 
philosophy holds a high place among those fields, and that when the 
department of philosophy was asked to prepare a volume for the series, 
it invited contributions from as widely representative a group of 
French thinkers as it could. There are nine essays. MM. LeSenne, 
Lavelle, and Marcel write on metaphysics; Jankélévitch of Lille analy- 
ses the bad will; DeCorte of Liége discusses the nature of poetry; 
Etienne Borne reviews what he calls “personalist tendencies” in 
French thought, by which he means, somewhat oddly, theories as to 
the nature of personality. The longest essay, by Yves Simon of Lille, 
temporarily of Notre Dame in America, points the contrast between 
the sort of determinism represented by St. Thomas and the sort of in- 
determinism represented by recent physics. The chief impression the 
reviewer carried away away from it was of the handicap suffered 
by an authoritarian in philosophy when called on to deal with some- 
one as unanticipated by Aquinas as Heisenberg. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting essays are those by Gaston Bachelard of Dijon, applying 
psychoanalysis to the pursuit of knowledge, and by Eugene Dupréel 
of Brussels, who contributes a clever, though not wholly convincing 
essay on “confused thought”. Such thought, he maintains, is often 
nearer the truth than the clearly dissected thought that replaces it— 
the idea of personal merit, for example, before the abstractions of 
disposition, will, and act have been made within it. In respect to print 
and paper, the book is admirably turned out, more so, one reflects 
gloomily, than will again be possible in Belgium for a long time to 
come. 


BraNnpD BLANSHARD 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


The Flowering of Mysticism. The Friends of God in the Fourteenth 
Century. By Rurus M. Jones. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. 270. 

This book expresses “the dream” its author dreamed in early 
youth; and everyone, I think, will agree with his humorous under- 
statement that there are many worse things than being young and hav- 
ing the “over self-important assurance that we are chosen to perform 
a great, valuable work”. Professor Jones wishes to bring out above all 
the significance which classical mysticism possesses for our present 
life. With this purpose in view he happily stresses the fact that the 
great mystics are among the world’s most important adventures into 
the inner world of man. He gives first a survey of the roots of medi- 
eval mysticism. He leads us down the ages to Plotinus and Proclus, 
to Augustine and Dionysius the Areopagite, to Islamic mystics and to 
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Hugh as well as Richard of St. Victor. Rightly he attributes to Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux a far greater importance than he ascribed to him in 
his Studies in Mystical Religion in 1909; he paints in lively colors 
the figure of Hildegard von Bingen, and sketches the lyric genius 
of Mechthild of Magdeburg and her fascinating “Flowing Light of 
the Godhead”, until we are led to the greatest inspirer of “The 
Friends of God” in the fourteenth century, Meister Eckhart. We are 
given a vivid picture of this heroic thinker. 

Johannes Tauler no longer occupies a place higher than Eckhart 
as he did in the Middle Ages. Professor Jones gives a critical exam- 
ination of the Pseudo-Taulerian literature and arrives at the con- 
clusion that Tauler’s actual sermons, edited by Vetter, show us a 
powerful preacher, but certainly a religious thinker of less original- 
ity than his forerunner. Rulman Merswin’s story too is told with 
critical circumspection and Merswin himself is valued primarily as a 
copyist of great merits. One figure of this great array of German 
mystics, however, I should hold to be considerably greater than does 
Professor Jones. This is Heinrich Suso, It is true that we can never 
know where in Suso’s famous autobiography the truth ends and im- 
agination starts. But I regard Suso as one of the greatest lyrists in 
prose which German literature possesses. I cannot find sentimental- 
ism in him, as many of his critics do. In short, I should rank him 
side by side with Meister Eckhart. Certainly Ruysbroeck is spiritu- 
ally richer in his similes; Eckhart is far more forceful in his specula- 
tive and ethical thinking; but it seems to me that perhaps no medieval 
mystic reaches the level of Suso’s sensitiveness and the power of ex- 
pression of his quite personal, intimate feeling. Even the “Theologia 
Germanica”, whose noble moral standard is rightly praised by Dr. 
Jones, and the spiritual diary of Gerard Groote, which he considers 
to be identical with the bulk of Book II of Thomas 4 Kempis’ Imitatio 
Christi, seem to me essentially inferior to Suso. A survey of Eng- 
lish mysticism of the same centuries brings Dr. Jones’s book to a 
conclusion. 

As a matter of course, every book covering such an enormous 
amount of material gives rise to the possibility of scientific disagree- 
ments on minor points. I, for one, should hesitate to call Socrates 
“profoundly mystical”. After the publication of Werner Jaeger’s 
Aristotle I should no longer term this old philosophical master the 
least mystical of the great thinkers. I should include among the an- 
cient forerunners of medieval mysticism Philo of Alexandria and 
along with the Arabs at least the Jew Avicebron (Salomo ibu Ga- 
birol). Finally I very much regret that Professor Jones does not 
know my book on Franz von Baader. Otherwise he would not have 
called him an early expert on scholasticism and would have been able 
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to mention some instructive details about the relation of this great 
mystic to Hegel and about the impulse which Baader gave to Pfeif- 
_ fer’s edition of Meister Eckhart. However, such negligible marginal 
notes as these should not obscure the outstanding merit of Dr, Jones’s 
work. In his concluding remarks about the nature of mystical experi- 
ence he urges that the truth of mystical insight receives its final con- 
firmation from the ethical inspiration it induces. If this is true, and I 
have no doubt that it is, then no member of our Western civilisation 
will be able to question that Dr. Jones is our greatest living champion 
of mysticism. 


Davip BAUMGARDT 
PenpLe Hitt, WALLINGFORD, Pa. 


Die psychische Kausalitit und ihre Bedeutung fiir das Leibnizsche 
System. I. Teil: Die Entwicklung des Systems. Von KATHARINA Kan- 
Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1939. Pp. viii, 158. 

The purpose of this volume is to show by a study of the stages of 
Leibniz’s development that psychical causality is not only of the great- 
est significance for the completed system of Leibniz, but that it plays 
a constitutive role in the genesis of his philosophy, The stages leading 
to the theory of monads are investigated with particular regard to 
psychical causal occurrences. The consideration of the role played 
by the latter in the finished system is reserved for a later volume. 
The present study is claimed to present a new or at least not hitherto 
adequately recognized chain of motivations for the development of 
the theory of monads. 

Leibniz’s conception of the soul. is traced to its origin in the Pla- 
tonic-Aristotelian tradition, particularly as represented by the Prot- 
estant scholastics. The study is instructive in pointing out the vari- 
ous influences that are known to have acted upon Leibniz, as well 
as some that may well have done so. Reference is made to the Car- 
tesian view, the mechanistic views of Hobbes and Spinoza, and the 
Occasionalists, as providing the chief motives leading Leibniz to 
the formulation of his theory of monads. 

As opposed to the recent emphasis upon the logical-epistemological 
interests of Leibniz, the author agrees with those that regard the 
metaphysical question as being fundamental for him. In discussing 
the relationship to Spinoza, the author admits a passing period of un- 
certainty, in which Leibniz doubted whether an inner-mental spon- 
taneity could be maintained. But this is construed as a merely system- 
atic consideration of the reduction of all mental occurrences to ex- 
ternal impulses as a possibility, which was later judged to be un- 
founded. Leibniz is thus absolved of the charge of having gone over 
to Spinoza’s position. 

Marvin FARBER 

University oF BuFFALO 
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Der Aufbruch der Freiheit zur Gemeinschaft. Studien zur Philo- 
sophie des jungen Fichte. Von WILHELM WEISCHEDEL. Leipzig, Fe- 
lix Meiner, 1939. Pp. xv, 200. 

As regards clarity both of insight and of exposition this study ranks 
high among the numerous works on the philosophy of Fichte that 
have appeared since the close of the World War, most notably in 
Germany. It calls to attention the significant changes that occurred in 
Fichte’s doctrines concerning the nature of the individual and his rela- 
tion to society, and, with a commendable degree of documentary evi- 
dence, it argues that these changes follow a fairly rigorous logical 
course. Though concerned primarily with the writings of Fichte’s so- 
called “first period”, it concludes with a judgment concerning the re- 
currently disputed question as to the unity of the later and the earlier 
formulations of the Wissenschaftslehre. Weischedel undertakes to 
show that Fichte’s post-Jena writings may indeed be regarded as the 
fruition of doctrines previously advanced but that they nevertheless 
exhibit a radical shift in that the logical and the axiological priority 
initially given to the individual is superseded by a view in which the 
community is supreme. This shift, he takes pains to show, is connected 
with the fact that Fichte’s concerns became increasingly metaphysi- 
cal and led him to construe particulars in terms of “the whole” within 
which they are held to exist and to factor. 

The most distinctive feature of this monograph is its insistence 
that Fichte’s early doctrines can best be understood when they are 
taken as a contribution to the ontology of the human individual. Even 
the most abstract principles and formulations of the Grundlage, 
Weischedel shows, are derived from a deep understanding of the 
nature and the attitudes of finite persons; its antitheses and syntheses 
from first to last illumine the salient characteristics of man as, on the 
one hand, active, free and infinite, and, on the other, passive, con- 
strained, and finite. During this period Fichte scrupulously guarded 
against any departure from the standpoint of transcendentalism. 

What Weischedel discovers and approves in Fichte, and what he 
seeks further to develop, is the doctrine that, while man’s nature is 
indeed antinomical, it is none the less essentially unitary. “This inner 
contradiction between unity and internal conflict has its bond of con- 
nection in the fact that he [man] is a being of transition from an 
uninterpreted past to an uncertain future, that he is in the last analysis 
but the existing question concerning himself which must decisively 
give itself an answer that is ever and again shattered.” (XIVf.) Be- 
cause of the contradictions inherent in his being he is “thrust into 
the restlessness of the creative will to a community life”, Through 
his exegesis of Fichte the author seeks to show that “man cannot 
be man save as a person within a community and that his nature re- 
quires the dissolution of freedom into community life”. (XV.) 
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Thus, after dealing in Part I with “The Nature of Man”, the essay 
undertakes to deduce the consciousness of others from the conscious- 
ness of self, and then to establish the foundations of the community 
(as legal, as moral, and as more concretely social) in the nature of 
the human individual. Again, as in the case of a number of other 
recent interpretations, Fichte is valued as an original and a fruitful 
thinker, significant on his own account and not merely as a highway 
leading from Kantian to Hegelian and post-Hegelian thought. 


Epwarp L. ScHAusB 
NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Reason and Intuition. By J. L. Stocks. Edited with an Introduction 
by Dorotuy M. Emmet. New York, Oxford University Press, 1939. 
Pp. xxii, 260. 
The sixteen essays which constitute this volume represent the main 

content of Professor Stock’s thought during the last six years of his 
life. They supplement The Limits of Purpose, 1932, and the other 
short books which appeared during his lifetime. The editor has con- 
tributed an introduction giving the scope and main emphases of the 
author’s thought as a whole, and providing an illuminating back- 
ground for this collection. Sir David Ross has prepared a note to de- 
scribe and evaluate Professor Stocks’ studies in Greek philosophy, 
chiefly covering Aristotelianism and Epicureanism. 

All the essays, except one published elsewhere, have been admir- 
ably arranged to express the unity, development, and mature stature 
of the author’s philosophic and practical life. They are of especial in- 
terest to students of contemporary questions concerning moral, 
religious, and political philosophy. The title essay and the three which 
follow it, on “The Kinds of Belief’, “Religious Belief”, and “Con- 
flicts of Belief”, explain and apply Stocks’ doctrine of intuition. This 
is a recurrent theme throughout the volume, derivative from his most 
characteristic philosophic contribution—the adaptation of Aristotle’s 
Formal Cause. The Aristotelian principle is the foundation for the 
pervading thesis of the formative activity of mind, and the view that 
ethics, religion, art, and logic are autonomous, or, to use a term cur- 
rent today chiefly in aesthetics, expressive. Each discloses mind as set- 
ting its own standards. Intuition, a part of Reason in the broad sense, 
is central in each; it delivers ‘total judgments’, responses of the mind 
to individual qualities and the character of an object in its wholeness. 
We shall better understand the contrast between materialism and 
Aristotelianism, between reason and intuition, between partial and 
total judgments, if we see that there is a “tension in human nature 
between the opposed and complementary principles of desire and 
affection” (53), described more fully in The Limits of Purpose. The 
contrast is between experience as it is formulated by the metric meth- 
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ods of science and experience as it blooms full in a ‘totalistic in- 
tuition’. 

Such a point of view orients the thought of the succeeding essays, 
and particularly guides the reader in the chapters on “The Eclipse of 
Cause”, “Materialism in Politics”, “The Philosophy of Democracy”, 
and “Will and Action in Ethics”, 

Of special practical concern to our decade is the analysis of democ- 
racy. Distinguishing the authentic theory from the highly plausible 
doctrine of Rousseau, Professor Stocks co-ordinates the formative 
activity of government and the critical response of public opinion. 
Representatives are not mere delegates, and subjects are not simply 
irresponsible empirics, as conceived by Plato to be inevitable in a 
democracy. Form and Matter, ruler and ruled, interact constructively. 
Paralleling and permeating the application of the Aristotelian doc- 
trine of cause, one finds the Kantian note of reconciliation between ex- 
treme empiricism and extreme rationalism. Interpreting democracy as 
“the fruitful interaction between rulers and ruled” (143) is not 
only stating the case with the proper balance of Form and Matter, 
but is also “the formulation in terms of politics of the famous prin- 
ciple laid down by Kant that ‘thoughts without content are empty: 
perceptions without conceptions are blind’”. (142) To interpret 
democracy in this way is to steer a middle course between the ex- 
treme rationalism of despotism—be it that of Plato, Hobbes, or modern 
imitators—and the extreme empiricism of Rousseau’s political the- 
ory. Stocks sees a “close natural connection between the prevalence 
of democratic ideals in politics and the practice of methodical empiri- 
cism in science and other fields of thought”. (143) The philosophy 
of democracy is, in fact, empiricism. 

Essays on “The Need for a Social Philosophy”, “The Principles 
and Limitations of State Action”, “Leisure”, and “Locke’s Contribu- 
tion to Political Theory” also contain a discussion of the philosophy 
of democracy. Very fittingly this sequence is concluded by the Sir 
Samuel Hall Oration for 1933 on Jeremy Bentham, whose influence 
very likely balanced the speculative and practical urges in Professor 
Stocks’ life, and thereby bore heavily on the development of the 
department of Public Administration in Manchester. 

The discussion, near the end, of “The Empiricism of J. S. Mill” 
serves to recall the theme of the first essay. Unlike most interpreters of 
Mill, Professor Stocks finds in him a “more consequential empiricism 
than that in which he was brought up,” (214) induced, perhaps, by 
familarity with the Germano-Coleridgian doctrine. Then, too, Profes- 
sor Stocks’ interest in Mill coheres with his own view of the nature 
of philosophy as (to use his editor’s phrases) “an operative criticism 
of principles at work in the characteristically human activities,” and 
having as its central problem “the formulation of the conscious at- 
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titude of an integrated human mind to the reality which confronts it”, 
(xi). 

Philosophy is an activity secondary to such concerns as religion, 
science, and statesmanship, Consequently, “a period of uncertainty and 
disorganization in the primary activities must necessarily be an un- 
productive period in the secondary activity of philosophy”. (105) 
This means that “the demand for philosophy is at a maximum when 
its possibilities are at a minimum, and vice versa”. (106) If Professor 
Stocks leads us to believe that the possibilities are today at a mini- 
mum, Miss Emmet tells us truly that we may take heart, not from 
“a reiteration of ‘large and fluffy phrases’, or premature construction 
of beliefs, but a vigorous defense of his faith in the formative activity 
of mind”. 

Paut REYNOLDS 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


The Social Mind. Foundations of Social Philosophy. By Joun Etor 
Booptn. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. xvi, 594. 


This is a rich and stimulating work, noble in spirit, eloquent in 
expression, the mature fruit of a ripe, richly furnished scholar and 
thinker who is, above all else, a lover of his kind. I have read it with 
great enjoyment and have tried it with much satisfaction in a class 
in social philosophy. It consists, to a great extent, of articles and ad- 
dresses over a long term of years, revised and with considerable new 
material. Not written aus einem Guss, it contains, I think, some repeti- 
tions, inconsistencies and unclarities. In particular I am not quite clear 
as to just what existential reality Boodin accords to the “social mind”, 
beyond the functioning of the inheritance of traditions and institutions 
as responded to by, and as living in, a nexus of living individual minds 
in interaction and interpassion one with another. If he means that the 
supra-personal mind is literally a real and creative mind, an entitative, 
all-encompassing Volksgeist or Gesammtgeist, I not only dissent, but 
moreover assert that such a “social mind” is a very dangerous tool 
in the hands of megalomaniacal “Leaders” or “Dictators” and their 
gangs of henchmen. I cannot believe, in view of his insistence on the 
inherent worth of creative personality, of liberty, toleration and 
intelligent cooperation, that Boodin would subscribe to any such 
mischievous mystical nonsense. 

Boodin first deals with the biological basis of society, and, from this 
starting point, discusses various levels of groups, He discusses quite 
fully the instinctive bases of groups and insists that the humanly 
significant patterns of instincts are due to “the tissues of social rela- 
tions into which they are woven by group education and group sanc- 
tions”. Instincts must be viewed from the perspective of their social 
functions. I find a fluctuation in his views of instinct in different parts 
of the book. The group is the basic sociological principle. 
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Boodin next discusses “the Existence of Social Minds” with an 
abundance of historical illustrations. The relation between the individ- 
ual mind and the social mind is that the former is made up chiefly of 
the individual’s responses to the various social minds which impinge 
upon him. Personal minds arise only through social interactions. The 
group is genetically prior to personality. “Social minds are not mere 
collections of individual entities. ... On the contrary they very much 
exaggerate the facts of interest and unity as we find them in personal 
experience.” (p. 166, ff.) They have their own unique characteristics, 
especially fusion and the selective interest of a unitary and unique 
common life, with their own dominantly effective valuations which 
mould the individual participants, 

A social mind, for Boodin, is primarily a voluntaristic fusion—a 
creative unification of conative tendencies, whether of the instinctive 
or the ideal order. (p. 164 f.) We find all sorts of varying dominant 
values in the social minds—of families, communities, peoples, nations, 
churches; cultural epochs such as the Hellenic, Hellenistic, Early 
Christian, Mediaeval, Renaissance, Capitalistic, Industrial, Democratic 
(and now one must add, as the most dominantly aggressive, the 
totalitarian). Self-conscious personality is little more than the making 
explicit of the values embodied in social unities and continuities. Social 
minds are vastly more numerous than personal minds. Social evolu- 
tion is, to a large extent, the integration of group minds. This is a 
process of creative emergence with all sorts of oscillations—arrests, 
decays, absorptions by other social minds (as in the case of Christian- 
ity). All ethical value is social, but all regnant social values are not 
ethical nor wise. They may become diseased or rotten. To the com- 
mandment, Be loyal! we must add, Be critically creative! There is 
social creativeness, but it begins in individuals. 

In his discussion of “The Law of Social Participation” he criticises 
Lévy-Bruhl’s theories and insists that creative participation by selves, 
in the formation and maintenance of social wholes, is the basic law. 
He deals with this central problem from the standpoint of his “whol- 
istic”, creativistic theory of emergent evolution, This theory is inter- 
preted in terms of a dynamic metaphysical idealism. Social systems 
exhibit in special forms, three characteristics which are characteristic 
of living systems generally: variables, recurrence and form. Creative 
emergent evolution is eminently expressed in social systems. The 
laws of social systems include creative evolution, climactic equilibri- 
ums, rhythms, degradations of energy, relativity, tendency to parsim- 
ony Or economy, interaction or action and reaction, selective selection. 

Boodin next deals with “The Organization of Value”. He insists 
that values are as real qualities of our world as sense-qualities. Values 
are organized into classes (cognitive, aesthetic and ethical) ; and also 
into hierarchies. The hierarchies of values vary with the cultural 
systems, The best principles for ranking values are: agreement, 
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harmony, regard for the quality of the whole, conservation, and crea- 
tive enrichment. The whole discussion of values is fine. 

In “The Organization of Cognition” Boodin gives us his theory 
of knowledge and conceptual interpretation. He insists that cognition 
involves a mystical interpretation, which he defines as “a knowledge 
which is the wholeness of personality realizing the meaning of the 
wholeness of the object”. (p. 341) This is the sense of enlarged mean- 
ing, the feeling for unity and harmony, which far outstrips our actual 
generalizations. He thinks that Hegel and Bosanquet never got beyond 
analytical thinking and brings as witnesses for the mystical interpreta- 
tion, among others, Plato and Maeterlinck. He has a good criticism of 
Royce on Interpretation. 

In “The Organization of Will” Boodin surveys the chief forms 
and theories of politico-social organization. He defends the ideal of 
democracy and insists that its more effective realization requires a 
more equitable distribution of wealth, a reconstruction of the system 
of popular representation, a simplification of legislative procedures 
and a great enlargement of the merit system of public service. He 
issues a ringing challenge to educators to make education more 
dynamic, more democratically and socially intelligent. The group-will 
is a reality. It must be shaped by creative social intelligence and 
conscience (the two go together) if our civilization is to endure and 
prosper, We must find room and opportunity for the flourishing of the 
smaller social units—persons, local communities, nations—in the 
emerging unity of mankind; and by the method of cooperation. His 
plea for a high-powered education for democracy is very stirring. His 
animadversions on present-day education are very much to the point. 
I especially endorse his plea for giving a more poetic emotional con- 
tent to the basic principles of democratic cultural creativeness in 
education by song, dramatization and out-door cooperative activities; 
also his theses that not only should the basic principles of democracy 
be indoctrinated, but that every subject can be made the vehicle of 
ethical instruction. 

The book concludes with a chapter on “The Idea of Progress”. He 
would test progress by three basic rights: the right to be well born, 
the right to be well bred, the right to work. Immortality for a society, 
as for an individual, is achieved through creativeness. The discussions 
of theory are constantly enriched by illustrations from the author's 
great learning and long and varied experience. Who so touches this 
book touches a man, not a series of desiccated philosophemes. The 
study of it will make philosophy vital to students. It is a full-blooded 
expression of a socially creative idealism of values-of-persons-in- 
community. 


J. A. Le1GHTon 
Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 
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Esquisse d’une philosophie des valeurs, Par EuctNe Dupréet. Paris, 

Librarie Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. viii, 304. 

The author who is professor at the university of Brussels is an 
exponent of the view that philosophy is essentially a meditation on 
values in general (p. 276). According to Professor Dupréel the funda- 

mental characteristics of reality are order and activity or force; and 
' these in turn give rise to the logical notions of consistency and pre- 
cariousness or probability—a scheme which has some similarity to the 
Platonic and Whiteheadian notions of form and creativity or the 
indeterminate boundless. On this basis, ‘all values are then syntheses 
of order and activity, consistent by the order which maintains itself 
there, precarious by the conditions of force which are necessary to 
maintain that which the order by itself could not assure’ (p. 105). 
Degrees of value depend upon the psychological fact that some values 
are preferred to others and this implies that every value is always 
opposed to some other value (p. 120). The subjective nature of the 
author’s theory is best illustrated by his statement (p. 201) to the 
effect that “Nous savons que pour une valeur, étre affirmée ou 
discernée et exister, c’est une seule et méme chose”—an idealistic thesis 
which Berkeley applied previously in his doctrine that esse est percipi, 
but never used for values in particular. In the last analysis, since all 
things whatsoever are values of reality, there is nothing but value of 
values—une valeur est valeur (p. 235). Even the notions of thing, mat- 
ter and life are value-notions depending upon the degrees of order and 
precariousness or contingency which is attributed to them (p. 120). 
A thing, for example, is said to be actual in comparison with a mere 
appearance because the effects which follow from the actual thing 
are predictable and do not vary with the individual experiences of 
some observer (p. 125). The so-called absolute values such as beauty, 
goodness and truth are not in any way subsisting essences with a 
necessary being of their own; they are simply those values whose 
consistency is not subordinated to that of any other value and which 
are therefore capable of universal or maximum probability of realiza- 
tion. Finally we note that according to the author a judgment of 
value is a ‘promotion’ of value, the conferring of some unique or 
new value upon an object, in contrast with judgments of reality which 
involve “an operation of transport” (p. 112). 

Professor Dupréel’s thorough-going axiology will be opposed by all 
who would claim that by interpreting all reality in value-terms and 
obliterating the distinction between facts and values, he has rendered 
the notion of value empty of all special significance. To speak of 
valuing values rather than facts and things seems to make nonsense 
of valuation and values alike. It would appear that a value theory 
which is to be in accord with the facts of experience must harmonize 
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the extremes represented by the Positivists who would reduce all 
values to facts and the axiologists who would reduce all facts to values, 


D. Bipney 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


Giovanni Amedeo Fichte, La seconda dottrina della scienza (1801). 
Trad. di Apr1aANo Titcuer. Pensiero e civilita: biblioteca di cultura, 
testi e traduzioni, I. Padova, Cedam, 1939. Pp. viii, 232. 


“Post-Hegelian philosophers without exception”, said Ruggiero, 
“failed not only to understand the Hegelian system, but even to regain 
the road towards it which Fichte and Schelling had traced out”. The 
statement occurs in Part I of his Modern Philosophy and thus in the 
section devoted to German philosophy. The section of the volume 
entitled “Italian Philosophy” contains not so much even as a mention 
of Fichte’s name. Significant as is this fact, it may nevertheless be 
said that Fichte has not been entirely neglected by Italian thinkers, To 
the latter we owe not only occasional articles on various aspects of 
Fichte’s doctrines but also monographs and volumes presenting general 
expositions of his idealism (such, for example, as those by Petrus 
Elvenich and Giuseppe Maggiore), his treatment of politics (on the 
part of Giorgio del Vecchio and Igino Petrone), his theory of educa- 
tion (expounded by Luigi Visconti), his relation to Gioberti (dealt 
with by Giuseppe Maggiore) and his interpretation of Machiavelli 
(discussed by Antonio Buoso). As regards Italians themselves, how- 
ever, the greatest service in respect to the philosophy of Fichte has 
probably been rendered by Adriano Tilgher. He it was who in 1910 
made available in Italian translation the Wissenschaftslehre of 1794. 
A more difficult task to which he then addressed himself has now 
borne fruit in the volume before us. On opposite pages Tilgher pre- 
sents the original and his Italian rendering of the Wissenschaftslehre 
of 1801. 

The title selected for this volume is very unfortunate. The Wissen- 
schafislehre of 1801 cannot be called the “second” either in reference 
to the versions issued by Fichte himself (for it was first published 
posthumously, in 1845) or in reference to the systematic formulations 
which Fichte gave to his general philosophy (for it was preceded not 
only by the published Wissenschaftslehre of 1794 but by the highly 
important Wissenschaftslehre nova methodo developed in Fichte’s 
later Jena Lectures and published, in 1937, in Vol. II of Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte: Nachgelassene Schriften on the basis of student note- 
books which reproduce with apparent faithfulness the lectures as 
originally delivered. 

As to the quality of Tilgher’s translation, this reviewer ventures to 
say, on the authority of a native Italian who is at present a member — 
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of his graduate seminar on Fichte, that it is characterized by a fluidity 
and a clarity comparable to that which one might expect even in an 
original work presented in an author’s own language, and that it is 
commendably objective in its rendering of Fichte’s meaning. 

Epwarp L. ScHAUB 


NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Schillers Schénheitslehre. Von Gottrriep BAUMECKER. Heidelberg, Carl 

Winter’s, 1937. Pp. vi, 140. 

Proceeding from Schiller’s definition of “aesthetic” as “the maximum 
intensification of all vital powers and the densest compression (Geschlos- 
senheit) of human existence (Wesen),” Baumecker justifiedly adopts an 
existential approach to Schiller’s treatises on aesthetics, believing that any 
purely rationalistic interpretation must remain inadequate to the task, par- 
ticularly in the case of the Briefe iiber die Gsthetische Erziehung des 
Menschen. As a theorist Schiller, by his own statement, consistently fol- 
lowed the urge of his nature, not the urge of reason alone, and arrived at 
the conclusion that the aesthetic is the testimony of total existence. 

Departing, then, from Tomaschek, Kiihnemann and Boéhme, Baumecker 
develops his existential analysis through a schematic exegesis of the Briefe, 
concluding with a revaluation of Schiller’s aesthetic writings in their relation 
to Reinhold, Fichte, Kant, Moritz and Goethe. The volume closes with a 
special note on the essay “Ueber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung” and 
the Xenien. 


Marvin C, DILKEy 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Progressism, An Essay in Social Philosophy. By EpwArp Leroy ScHAus. 
Calcutta, Calcutta University Press, 1937. Pp. viii, 298. 


These lectures achieve a threefold purpose: they bring together a multi- 
tude of independent contributions to the philosophy of history in the course 
of Western culture under the integrating word “progressist”, a term which 
ought to have future and large usefulness; they interpret this mode of 
thought against contrasting patterns of “cycles” or “recurrence” or static 
perfectionism; and they furnish a helpful introduction for Orientals to 
some typically Occidental, and especially American, manners of treating 
problems in the philosophy of history. The author’s earlier and illuminating 
account of religious humanism, “Neo-Ptolemaism in Religion”, is reprinted 
as a supplement to Chapter V. Professor Schaub brings about a fruitful 
synthesis of philosophy of history with the approach of social philosophy, 
as is indicated in his references to and criticisms of contemporary social 
behavior and values in America. This is perhaps the most solid contribu- 
tion of the book. 


Rocer HAZELTON 
Cotorapo COLLEGE 


Theory of the Democratic State. By Marte Swasey. Cambridge, Harvard 

University Press, 1937. Pp. vi, 234. 

Miss Swabey here attempts to set forth a scientific theory of the demo- 
cratic state. She attempts to explain, and justify, the democratic theory, 
not by founding it on ethical doctrines of natural rights, historical con- 
ceptions of economic or cultural determinism, or analogies to the natural 
sciences, but by showing the similarity of its assumptions and methods to 
those of quantitative science. Democracy, she says, postulates mathematically 
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equal units. In its most significant determinations—popular elections and 
referenda, decisions of legislative assemblies, jury verdicts—it counts in- 
dividuals, without distinction (among the individuals it counts) on grounds 
of ability, wealth, social status, belief, etc. In the elaboration and illustra- 
tion of this thesis Miss Swabey presents some clarifying interpretations of 
typical democratic practices and some telling criticisms of other theories— 
showing unscientific methods in the biological disparagement of democracy, 
logical fallacies in the Marxian dialectic, unreality in the communistic 
doctrine of solidarity. But democracy does not always treat individuals as 
equals; and the methods of mathematical science cannot show why de- 
mocracy does or does not treat individuals equally. The democratic doctrine 
holds that in many political decisions, the ends it values will, on the whole, 
be best secured by bringing a general run of adult individuals into pavticipa- 
tion in the decisions. It also holds that certain advantages of political society 
—a recourse to the courts, opportunities for expressing certain beliefs and 
realizing certain talents—ought to be provided equally rather than allotted 
according to capacity, effort, desert, or need. But the doctrine has always 
given qualitative reasons for these beliefs; and nothing in Miss Swabey’s 
book shows that it can avoid doing so. 


Francis W. CoKER 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


Emerson: His Muse and Message. By V. RAMAKRISHNA Rao. Calcutta, 
The University of Calcutta Press, 1938. Pp. x, 314. 


This study is in two parts: the first is an enthusiastic appreciation of 
Emerson as artist, as man, and as seer; the second is a detailed study of 
Emerson’s poems, which are classified under the headings of art, nature, 
individual life, public life, beauty and love, and religion. Most interesting 
is the author’s treatment of Emerson’s kinship with Oriental thought: “No 
doubt, it is only the blindness of perverse national vanity in us, Indians, that 
can fail to see in Emerson and his forceful insistence on moral selfhood 
much that must provide a wholesome corrective and complement to our own 
tendencies to nerveless fatalism”. (p. 53) Less interesting is his fondness 
for English and American parallels: Emerson and Wordsworth, Longfellow 
and Scott, Whittier and Burns, Whitman and Browning, etc. 


Henry ALoNzO MYERS 
Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Plato. By Prosser Hatt Frve. University Studies, Vol. 38, Nos. 1-2. 

Lincoln, University of Nebraska, 1938. Pp. viii, 114. 

It is natural to compare this posthumous volume with the posthumous 
volume of Shorey, also on Plato, issued in the same year. In each case the 
editors have done their work with care and piety. Frye was a more 
scrupulous thinker and writer than Shorey, and so far as he goes has given 
us the better book, save that he talks more of himself than does Shorey, who 
talks in that vein too much. Frye writes well of the Dialogues, and in 
sympathy with their author, his methods, and his aims. Long study and 
affection gave him a singular insight into the mind and activity, and the 
times, of Plato. It is a mistake, however, to say (p. 10): “There is no evi- 
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dence . . . of any genuine Socratic dialogues precedent to Plato’s”. There Th 
is evidence that Alexamenos of Teos wrote some. Again, Frye mentions 
Socrates’ “chilly dismissal” of Xanthippe in Phaedo. Burnet cautions us ’ 
against any such notion as the two words imply, reminding us that in los 
Phaedo she returns on that last day, and is with Socrates for a time before len 
he drinks the poison. But there is so much good in the book of Frye that est 
one may highly commend it. The section, No. 5, on Plato’s Political Ideas al 
had appeared before, and also a part of No. 2, The Dialogues. No. 1, the des 
Introduction, No. 3, The Ideas, and No. 4, The Sophists, are new. It is by 
pleasant to think that America in our day has had more than one first-rate 
Platonist. I have marked dozens of good passages that might well be V 
quoted in a longer review. On p. 54, line 8, the word “as” seems to be 
omitted. Fo 
LANE Cooper 
CornELL UNIVERSITY 
Proceedings of The American Catholic Philosophical Association, Vol. x1v: ’ 
Causality in Current Philosophy: Washington, D.C., The Catholic Uni- in 
versity of America, 1939. Pp. iv, 228. Th 
Various phases of causality are touched on in a number of papers which Pr 
are in part exposition of traditional doctrine, in part its application to cover the 
some current trends of physics, biology and psychology. Emphasis in these Mi 
discussions varies from a firm insistence on empirical investigation to re- ple 
iteration of the Scholastic philosophical heritage. ont 
The latter half of the book consists of Round Table Discussion sum- onl 
maries, including papers presented. These deal with topics as varying as - 
sovereignty, mystical experience, and Platonic and Aristotelian sources of int 


Plotinus’ Categories of Being. They treat of detailed problems both of 


scholarship and social attitude. The discussions of sovereignty are of . 
special interest in the light of current problems. Ph 
ABRAHAM EDEL ( 
CoLLEGE OF THE City oF NEw York 
Proceedings of The American Catholic Philosophical Association. Vol. xv: cor 
Philosophy of the State. Washington, The Catholic University of Amer- Pi: 
ica, 1939. Pp. iv, 292. the 
The impression made by this collection of addresses is that some kind m 
of democracy is morally superior to all other forms of the State. There 3 , 
is some disagreement as to the kind of organization necessary to sustain ys 
democratic principles. Father Cook’s article “The Corporative State” is hi 
an exposition of a state hierarchically built up from local occupational “ 
groups to certain higher bodies possessing power and authority over their 
subsidiary bodies. It is difficult to see, as one reads this article, how free- c 
dom for the lower groups and responsibility in the higher groups could be 
established. Adler’s discussion “In Terms of What Moral Principles is Me 
Democracy the Best Government?” is an extremely able and ingenious 7 
justification of the moral superiority of democracy. ‘ 
J. R. CRESSWELL on 


West UNIVERSITY 
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The Prospects of Philosophy. By J. J. Rovsrecxt. New York, Benziger 

Bros., 1939. Pp. vii, 162. 

This is a concise and well arranged survey of the various fields of phi- 
losophy and their relation to the sciences. The author suggests what prob- 
lems require further investigation or solution. He also suggests the utility of 
establishing philosophical academies or institutes with the aim of creating 
a philosophical synthesis. Although the book is intended for graduate stu- 
dents, the style is so clear and direct that it may be read with instruction 
by undergraduates. 


J. R. CrESSwELL 
VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Fortune, Matter and Providence: A Study of Ancius Severinus Boethius 
and Giordano Bruno. By Witt1AM Tuomas Fontaine. A Dissertation 
presented to the University of Pennsylvania. Privately printed, 1939. Pp. 
vi, 50. 

The author expounds the manner in which Boethius grounded fortune 
in irreducible matter in which error, evil and irrationality have their origin. 
This doctrine, the author believes, threatens faith in the infinite control of 
Providence. Looking at the other end of a thousand year span, he finds that 
the treatment of corporeal matter as but a phenomenal expression of the 
Material Principle, and the latter as ultimately one with the Formal Princi- 
ple, enabled Bruno to work out a philosophy which “swept evil from the 
ontological realm and reduced it to the status of a relative event existent 
only for modal being”. The whole discussion is carried on in the traditional 
conceptual framework, without reanalysis of meanings or consideration of 
intellectual setting. 

ABRAHAM EDEL 


oF THE oF NEw York 


Platon. Sa vie, son oeuvre, avec un exposé de sa philosophie. Par ANpRE 

Cresson. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. iv, 134. 

Plato’s life is described in bare outline. The exposition of his philosophy 
covers considerable material in concentrated form. Starting from what in 
Plato’s work has had the greatest influence, it passes from the theory of 
the soul’s primacy and God, as expounded in the Laws, to the building of 
the world in the Timaeus and the “Ideas” as models, hence to the theory of 
knowledge and eventually to the good, the state, education, etc., as pictured 
in the Philebus and the Republic. In conclusion the author comments on the 
debt which Plato owes for his extraordinary position in the world of 
philosophers to the development of Christianity and its use of his doctrines. 

Pp. 55-130 consist of illustrative selections from various dialogues. 

ABRAHAM EDEL 


CoLtece or THE City or New York 


Marc-auréle. Sa vie, son oeuvre, avec un exposé de sa philosophie. Par 
Anopré Cresson. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. iv, 136. 
The story of Aurelius’ personal life is followed by a fifty-two page essay 
on his philosophy. This sketches the logic, physics and morals of the Stoics, 
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bringing out both the religious and naturalistic character of the moral 
theory; contrasts Aurelius’ tone with that of Seneca and Epictetus; shows 
the dependence of his approach on his personal position and problems; com- 
ments on the role of the religious idea in Aurelius’ thought; and brings 
out forcibly the way in which Aurelius’ approach issues in a conception of 
the sociable character of man. 

Pp. 73-130 consists of classified extracts from the Reflections of Aurelius, 

ABRAHAM EDEL 


CoLLEGE oF THE City oF New York 


Selbstmord und Erziehung. Eine kulturphilosophische, psychologische und 
padagogische Studie. Von AtLoys GreITHER. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 
1939. Pp. iv, 212. 

The book presents an extensive and scholarly survey—in some parts aptly 
critical—of historical attitudes towards suicide and of modern sociological 
and psychological theories of the phenomenon, especially the psychoanalytical 
studies. This is followed by the author’s own account, in which he examines 
the conception of death in suicide (the fear of insufficiency is deemed 
important, not the fear of the last moment) and, in the light of his views 
of psychic phenomena, stresses the complexity of determinants in a suicide. 
Two final chapters deal with the prevention of suicide through education 
(suicide is a “secondary expression of a faulty education”) and with its 
prevention in adults, There is a nine-page bibliography. 

ABRAHAM EDEL 


CoLLece oF THE CiTy oF New York 


Formal Logic: A Modern Introduction. By Avsert A. BENNETT and 
Cuartes A, Baytts. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xviii, 408. 


What distinguishes this clearly written book from others of its class is 
“the adoption of an analogue of Lewis’s ‘strict implication’ as the basic 
implicational relation justifying inference, and the subordination of ‘material 
implication’ to a secondary status”. The authors claim that this position 
“allows for a complete parallelism between the calculus of concepts, the 
calculus of classes, and an important part of the calculus of propositions” 
(Preface). 

In an especially important chapter entitled “The Deductive Treatment of 
Formal Logic” an attempt is made to wrestle with some of the recognized 
lesser difficulties inherent in such a treatment. But the question whether 
these and other more fundamental difficulties that might be mentioned, 
and of which the authors hint that they are not entirely unaware, do not 
suffice to throw serious doubt on the basic idea that logic, along with 
mathematics, is in very truth a ‘deductive science’ could not, of course, 
receive the consideration it deserves, in a work that is specifically designed 
for the purposes of elementary instruction. And even with respect to these 
purposes it seems pertinent to raise two relevant pedagogical questions. (1) 
Is the amount of time requisite for undergraduates to acquire a knowledge 
of the principles, technical terminology and symbolism, presented in such 
a book as this, really well spent? To many critics of this type of logical 
theory, at all events, it seems like a business of making a mountain of 
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technicalities out of a mole hill of logical principles, much after the manner 
of scholasticism at its reputed worst. (2) And even granting the validity 
of formal logic as far as it goes, does not such a book as this occupy an 
equivocal pedagogical position betwixt and between an elementary text and 
a more advanced presentation such as those of Keynes, Johnson and Lewis? — 

H. R. SMart 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Knowledge of God. By D. Etton Truestoop. New York, Harper and 

Brothers, 1939. Pp. xii, 208. 

Professor Trueblood’s present volume has grown out of his Swarthmore 
Lecture for 1939, published in England under the title: The Trustworthi- 
ness of Religious Experience. Its eight chapters consist of a systematic 
attempt to answer William James’s question, “Can philosophy stamp a 
warrant of veracity upon the religious man’s sense of the divine?” 

The author has no difficulty in showing the inadequacy of so-called 
“psychological” explanations of religious experience, and of all other 
interpretations which covertly explain away some feature of the experience 
which is their datum. The gap in his argument appears in the assumption 
everywhere made but nowhere explicitly justified, that the reality or 
realities with which the religious man is in relation, must be regarded as a 
person (or persons) possessing consciousness. 

E. A. Burtt 


CornELL UNIVERSITY 


Religion for Free Minds. By Juttus Sreetye Brxter. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1939. Pp. xii, 248. 


Seeing Protestant liberalism threatened on one side by naturalistic 
humanism and on the other side by the rising tide of the new Barthian 
supernaturalism, Professor Bixler rushes to its defense in his Lowell 
Institute lectures of 1937, here published. As against the former, the essence 
of liberalism, he holds, lies in its insistence on the distinction between 
natural desire and the standard by which such desire is judged; as against 
the latter, it claims that this standard must be reasonable and not an 
arbitrary imposition upon man from without. The treatment takes the 
form of a semi-popular survey rather than that of systematic argument. 


E. A. Burtt 
CornELL UNIVERSITY 


Marie-Joseph Chénier. Early Political Life and Ideas (1789-1794). By 


ALFRED JEPSON BINGHAM. Privately printed, New York, 1939. Pp. xiv, 
210. 


The author’s purpose is to examine the part played by a man of letters 
turning active politician in revolutionary times. He finds that Chénier was 
a sincere and intelligent idealist, influential in popularizing the revolutionary 
principles through his songs and plays, but (like most of his associates) 
not wholly consistent or entirely realistic. The question of how political 
ideology affects literary values is purposely set aside. The book is pre- 
dominantly a historical study, and a good one, with occasional analytical 
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reflections on the philosophy of the French Revolution. Particularly useful 
in showing methods adopted for creating loyalty to a new order, it is not 
without its contemporary application, which, however, is wisely left for the 
reader to perceive. A second volume on Chénier after the Terror is prom- 
ised. 

R. R. PALMER 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


You Might Like Socialism. By Cortiss LaMont. New York, Modern Age 

Books, Inc., 1939. Pp. 308. 

In this book Mr. Lamont sets forth the reasons impelling him to become 
a radical, the nature and promise of socialism, and the probable course of 
development thereto. He wisely warns the reader against expecting events 
in a kaleidoscopic world to remain faithful to the opinions expressed. Yet 
that is hardly adequate preparation for the alliance of communism with 
fascism and the adoption by Russia of a policy of mechanized might, after 
being confidently told that the interests of Russia and Germany were in 
essential opposition, that Russia has no aggressive military aims, that 
even on pure self-interest that country desires peace, and that it has always 
insisted upon full equality among races and nations. Educators especially 
may well be concerned about the conditions which fostered the development 
of the author’s radicalism. Mr. Lamont offers his view without strain or 
fanaticism and in a frank yet friendly way, performing a-real service by 
helping to dispel the illusion that socialism is of, for, and by the workers 
or any other special class. 


H. REITHER 
Tue Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


Die Determinanten des seelischen Lebens. Von Orto J. Most. Breaslau, 
Frankes Verlag und Druckerei, 1939. Pp. 312. 


Causal monism maintains that all our thoughts and actions are caused; 
whereas Professor Most argues that many of our thoughts are uncaused, 
yet determined. The distinction is this: a caused effect results from a 
force or reality; a determined effect arises from a set of conditions or 
relations. Psychology, logic, and ethics clearly indicate that events occur 
in man’s psychic life—e.g., judging and willing, both meaningful activities— 
which are effects of non-causal (acausal)) motives or determinants. In 
defending this thesis the author devotes much space to a critical discussion 
of Hymans, Sigwart, Brentano, Windelband, et alias. 


ADAM ALLES 
YANKTON COLLEGE 


The Logic of Language. By James MacKaye. Hanover, Dartmouth College 

Publications, 1939. Pp. 304. 

This volume represents the posthumous publication of the first of a 
three part treatise, Reason, on which MacKaye was engaged at his death 
in 1935. MacKaye’s logic is non-controversial, and his attack on metaphysics, 
however cogently urged, is familiar. The book may appeal to the student of 
general linguistics. Certain features of language are held accountable for 
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philosophical disputes ; and the central chapters of the book seek to explore 
the fallacies of definition and to describe the havoc wrought by ambiguity. 
But MacKaye seems to consider ambiguity a “disease”, recommends “sharp 
single-edged words”, and talks about the “literary characteristics” of 
propositions, as if these could be distilled off leaving propositions pure. He 
writes with clarity and enlivens his book with homely analogy and humor ; 
but he is really only interested in language because many of its aspects 
create a nuisance. Believing that the main obstacles to the progress of 
philosophy are verbal ones, he sets out to eliminate them with a somewhat 
alarming optimism, and a curious unconcern for those things which puzzle 
many students of linguistics. 


M. Sate, Jr 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Medieval Contribution to Political Thought: Thomas Aquinas, 
Marsilius of Padua, Richard Hooker. By ALEXANDER PASSERIN D’EN- 
treves. Oxford, The University Press, 1939. Pp. viii, 148. 

The six lectures contained in this volume were delivered at Oxford in 
the Summer Term of 1938. Following an introductory lecture which de- 
scribes the author’s purpose, there is one lecture on St. Thomas, two on 
Marsilius, and two on Hooker. The author conceives political thought 
essentially upon lines suggested by T. H. Green, as the philosophical theory 
of political obligation. The lectures move therefore within a circle of 
interpretation long familiar: “the idea that authority, whatever its origin, 
its forms, or its aspects, has in itself some element that never is and never 
can be merely human”; the superior value of ethical principle as com- 
pared with power; the consequent controversy in political philosophy be- 
tween the authority of the state and the authority of law. The excellence 
of the book consists in its careful and well-balanced exploration of these 
ideas. Its arrangement depends upon the view that St. Thomas and 
Marsilius present the extreme claims respectively of law and state in 
the medieval tradition. Its chief originality lies in its bringing Richard 
Hooker into the picture as worthy of comparison with the two earlier 
thinkers. The author rightly regards Hooker as the chief means of com- 
munication, at least for the English, by which medieval political thought 
extended its influence into the modern world. It is even probable that the 
vitality of Hooker’s thought explains in part the continuity of English 
political thought with the middle ages, which is one of its most important 
characteristics. The book is in all respects an excellent and scholarly 
analysis of some of the main tendencies of medieval political philosophy. 


Georce SABINE 
CorneELL UNIVERSITY 


L’esprit humain selon Pascal. Par Ed. Benzécrr. Paris. Félix Alcan, 19309. 

Pp. iv, 180. 

Shrewd, comprehending study of human psychology as Pascal observed 
it, Chapters: la méthode; la pensée et la raison; les puissances trompeuses ; 
le bonheur et les passions; les deux natures de VFhomme. The author’s chief 
contention is that Pascal’s observations of human nature are not, as Pascal 
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himself alleged, only memoranda to aid his demonstrations of Christian O1 
truth; these observations reveal Pascal’s own spirit, especially his craving 
for the absolute. Many penetrating pages, noteworthily on Pascal and 
Descartes, on Pascal’s awareness of the subconscious, on man’s greatness Ti 
and misery—the greatness residing in man’s instincts and aspirations, the 
misery in his inability to satisfy them. 


Morris BIsHoP T 
Cornett UNIVERSITY 
The following books have been received: T 
The Structure of Art. By Cart Tuurston. Chicago, The University of I 
Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xiv, 190. 
Science, Philosophy and Religion. A symposium. New York, Conference ] 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion, 1941. Pp. x, 444. 


The Relation of Concept and Demonstration in the Ontological Argument. 
A Dissertation. By Herserrt Lamm. Chicago, privately printed, 1940. Pp. 
iv, 64. 

Rational Belief. An Introduction to Logic. By ALBERT Myrton Frye and 
ALBERT WILLIAM Levi. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1941. Pp. xiv, 482. 

The Works of Gerrard Winstanley. With an appendix of documents relating __ ' 
to the Digger Movement. Edited with an Introduction by Georce H. 
SaBINE. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1941. Pp. viii, 686. 

The Development of Religious Toleration in, England. Attainment of the 
Theory and Accommodations in Thought and Institutions (1640-1660). 
By W. K. Jorpan. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. 500. 

A History of Modern Philosophy. By W1Ltt1aM KELLEY Wricut. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. xviii, 634. 

Saint Bonaventure’s De reductione artium ad theologiam. A Commentary 
with an Introduction and Translation, By Sister EMMA THERESE 
Heaty. A Dissertation. Saint Bonaventure, Saint Bonaventure College, 
1939. Pp. xii, 212. 

Plato: On the Trial and Death of Socrates. Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, 
Phaedo. Translated into English with an Introduction and Prefatory 
Notes by Lane Cooper. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 
1941. Pp. xiv, 200. 

The Philosophy of Schleiermacher. The Development of His Theory of 
Scientific and Religious Knowledge. By RicHarp B. Branpt. New York 
and London, Harper & Brothers, 1941. Pp. x, 350. 

Introduction to Logic and to the Methodology of Deductive Sciences. By 
Atrrep Tarski. New York, Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. xviii, 
240. (Enlarged and revised edition.) 

The Philosophy of Peirce. Selected Writings. Edited by Justus BucHLER. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940. Pp. xvi, 386. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Ltd.) 

Man on his Nature. By Str CHARLES SHERRINGTON. (The Gifford Lectures, 
Edinburgh, 1937-8). New York, The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. 
x, 414. 
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On a Certain Revival of Enthusiasm. By F. H. ANverson. Reprinted from 
the University of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 2, January, 1941. 
Pp. 182-1096. 

The Significance of Function in Legal Theory. By GerHart NIEMEYER. 
Contemporary Law Pamphlets, Series 2, No. 2. New York, New York 
University School of Law, 1941. Pp. ii, 46. 

The Making of the Modern Mind. Revised Edition. A Survey of the Intel- 
lectual Background of the Present Age. By JouN HERMAN RANDALL, 
Jr. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. Pp. viii, 3-606. 

The Genesis of Plato’s Thought. By ALBAN Dewes Winspear. New York, 
The Dryden Press, 1940. Pp. xii, 13-348. 

Legal Realism and Justice. By Epwin N. Gartan. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv, 162. 

Machiavelli: The Prince and other works, including Reform in Florence, 
Castruccio Castracani on Fortune, Letters, Ten Discourses on Livy. 
New Translations, Introductions, and Notes. By ALLAN H. GILBERT. 
Chicago, Packard and Company, 1941. Pp. x, 322. 

Pragmatism and Pioneering in Benoy Sarkar’s Sociology and Economics. 
By NAceNDRA Nato Calcutta, Chuckervertty Chatterjee 
-& Co. Ltd., 1940. Pp. vi, 152, viii. 

P. Deussen’s Interpretation of Vedanta. By A. C. MuKERJI. University of 
Allahabad Studies. Philosophy Section, 1939. Pp. 24. 

Experience and Substance. An Essay in Metaphysics. By DeWitt H. Par- 
Ker. Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Press, 1941. Pp. x, 372. 

Cosmic Christianity. By Leon H. Barnett. New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Company, no date. Pp. 46. 

The Problem of Choice. An Introduction to Ethics. By WiLL1AM HENRY 
Roserts. Boston, Ginn and Company, 1941. Pp. vi, 418. 

Masaryk’s Democracy. A Philosophy of Scientific and Moral Culture. By 
W. Preston Warren. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1941. Pp. xiv, 254. 

Hume’s Theory of the External World. By H. H. Price. New York, The 
Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. vi, 232. 

La filosofia dell’esistensa e Carlo Jaspers. Per Luict Pareyson. Napoli, 
Luigi Loffredo, 1940. Pp. xxiv, 310. 


NOTES 


The Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences held its 
regular Spring Symposium on Sunday, April 27, at the New School for 
Social Research. The topic was: the personal, social, and scientific signifi- 
_ cance of differences in philosophical method. The participants were Profes- 
sor Brand Blanshard, Professor Irwin Edman, Dr. Max Horkheimer, and 
Professor Jacques Maritain. 

The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Mrnp L 197: John Wisdom, Other Minds (I1) ; R. Jackson, Mill’s Treat- 
ment of Geometry; J. Laird, “Subjective” and “Objective” in Morals; 
J. O. Wisdom, Why Achilles does not Fail to Catch the Tortoise: W. J. H. 
Sprott, Psychological Issues: Selected Papers of Robert S. Woodworth. 

PuiLosopHy XVI 61: W. D. Lamont, Justice: Distributive and Corrective; 
E. F. Carritt, Art Without Form?; M. Kaye, Good and Evil Morality; John 
Laird, Other People’s Pleasures and One’s Own; Jared S. Moore, Methods 
and Problems of Philosophy. ‘ 

THE JourRNAL oF PuitosopHy XXXVIII 1: Lewis White Beck, The 
Formal Properties of Ethical Wholes. 2: Albert Hofstadter, Objective 
Teleology; Pasquale Romanelli, The New Naturalism. 3: Rudolf Ekstein, 
The Philosophical Refutation; Andrew Ushenko, Esthetic Immediacy. 4: 
J. W. Robson, Whitehead’s Answer to Hume; Mason W. Gross, Whitehead’s 
Answer to Hume. 5: Victor Lowe, William James and Whitehead’s 
Doctrine of Prehensions ; Robert Francis Creegan, Integral Phenomenology. 

Eruics LI 2: Frank H. Knight, Social Science; Henry M. Magid, Free- 
dom and Political Unity; Kurt Wilk, Law and the State as Pure Ideas: 
Critical Notes on the Basic Concepts of Kelsen’s Legal Philosophy; Sieg- 
fried Marck, Neo-Machiavellism and Ethical Nihilism; Arthur Child, The 
Problem of Imputation in the Sociology of Knowledge. 

PHILosopHy oF Science VIII 1: Arthur F. Bentley, The Human Skin: 
Philosophy’s Last Line of Defense; David L. Miller, The A Priori in Con- 
temporary Thought; Edgar Zilsel, Phenomenology and Natural Science; 
Eric Toms, The Law of Excluded Middle; William Marias Malisoff, Chem- 
istry: Emergence without Mystification: Gregory Bateson, Experiments in 
Thinking About Observed Ethnological Material; Alden O. Weber and 
David Rapaport, Teleology and the Emotions; Y. H. Krikorian, Meaning 
as Behavior; Horace S. Fries, Virtue Is Knowledge; Discussion (Cor- 
respondence) ; John M. Reiner, Diffusion and Biological Membrane Perme- 
ability, I1; Melvin Avrami, Geometry and Dynamics of Populations. 

Journat or SoctaL PumosopHy VI 2: George S. Pettee, The Failure 

of Marxism; Alastair M. Taylor, A Vitalistic Philosophy of History; 
Werner S. Landecker, The Social Aggregate; Harry Alpert, Emile Durk- 
heim and the Theory of Social Integration. 
_ Scrence anp Socrety V 1: Herbert Aptheker, The Negro in the Aboli- 
tionist Movement; Samuel Bernstein, The First International on the Eve 
of the Paris Commune; Vladimir D. Kazakévich, Contrasting Two Eco- 
nomic Systems; Corliss Lamont and V. J. McGill, Discussion of John 
Dewey’s Philosophy; Vernon Clark, Picasso and the Guernica Mural. 

SociAL ResEarcH VIII 1: Arthur Feiler, Conscription of Capital; Kurt 
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Lachmann The Hermann Goring Works; Jakob Marschak, Lack of Confi- 
dence; John H. Herz, Expropriation of Alien Property (An Inquiry into 
the Sociology of International Law); Alfred Kahler, Emil Lederer, 1882- 
1939: 11. The Economist ; Ernst Karl Winter, Austria: Guilt and Virtue—II. 

Tue Review oF Poritics III 1: Mortimer J. Adler, A Dialectic of Morals, 
Part 1; Yves R. Simon, The European Crisis and the Downfall of the 
French Republic ; Denis de Rougemont, Passion and the Origin of Hitlerism; 
Goetz A. Briefs, Mass Age in Agony; Fritz Morstein Marx, Bureaucracy 
and Dictatorship. 

THe HispertT JourNAL XXXIX 2: A. D. Ritchie, Magic in Modern 
Politics; M. Chaning-Pearce, Planning: the Dependence of Plan on Pat- 
tern; A. Vibert Douglas, The Future of Mankind; J. Minto Robertson, 
“The Middle of Humanity” as Shakespeare Saw It; W. G. Moore, Signifi- 
cance of the French Collapse; Mrs. Rhys Davids, When Ye Pray: The Way 
of Gotama; J. B. Horner, The Monk: Buddhist and Christian. Gotama’s 
Rules Compared with the Rule of St. Benedict; Lilian F. Gray, The Bogo- 
mils of Yugoslavia; Harold Speed, Art: Likes and Dislikes of a Painter; 
W. J. Blyton, The Phrase and the Spirit; Archibald Chisholm, God in 
History. 

Tue JouRNAL OF RELIGION XXI 1: David E. Roberts, A Christian Ap- 
praisal of Humanism; Walter W. Sikes, The Anti-Semitism of the Fourth 
Gospel; Charles Richard Sanders, Coleridge, Maurice, and the Church 
Universal; Donald W. Riddle, The Conference on Science, Philosophy, and 
Religion; Paul Lehmann, James Bisset Pratt, Roy Wood Sellars, and 
George W. Richards, The Use of Christian Words. 

Tue Review or RELIGION V 3: Rachel Wischnitzer-Bernstein, The Mes- 
sianic Fox; Winifred Smith, The Dying God in the Modern Theatre; 
David Crockett Graham, The Religion of the Ch’uan Miao; Henry M. 
Rosenthal. On the Function of Religion in Culture. II. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XXIII 1: Theodore O. Wedel, The 
Church; Angus Dun, The Ministry in the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
Churches; Frederick C. Grant, The Anglican Doctrine of the Sacraments ; 
Percy V. Norwood, Reunion with the Eastern Churches (Church Congress 
Syllabus V, Part 4) ; G. M. Styler, The Chronology of the Passion Narra- 
tives. 

Tue Harvarp THEOLOGICAL Review XXXIV 1: Herbert Jennings Rose, 
Greek Rites of Stealing; Henry J. Cadbury, Christopher Meidel and the 
First Norwegian Contacts with Quakerism; William J. Robbins, Some 
Aspects of Pueblo Indian Religion; Campbell Bonner, Desired Haven; 
William H, P. Hatch, An Early Edition of the New Testament in Greek. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY AND PuiLtosopHy XVIII 3: 
J. N. Findlay, Some Reactions to Recent Cambridge Philosophy (1); A. K. 
Stout, Freewill; A. Boyce Gibson, The Goodness of Producing and the 
Good Product; C. A. Gibb, The Definition of Personality. . 

British JouRNAL OF PsycHotocy XXXI 3: Marie Jahoda, Some 
Socio-psychological Problems of Factory Life; J. W. S. Steyn, The Influ- 
ence of the Will to Succeed on the Performance in Group-Given Mental 
Tests; S. P. Adinarayaniah, A Research in Colour Prejudice; O. L. Zang- 
will, On a Peculiarity of Recognition in Three Cases of Korsakow’s Psy- 
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chosis; H. A. Reyburn and J. G. Taylor, Some Factors of Intelligence; H. J. 
Eysenck, ‘Type’-Factors in Aesthetic Judgments. 

THE AMERICAN JoURNAL OF PsycHoLocy LIV 1: C. N. Cofer, A Com- 
parison of Logical and Verbatim Learning of Prose Passages of Different 
Lengths ; A. H. Holway and E. G. Boring, Determinants of Apparent Visual 
Size with Distance Variant; J. P. Guilford and M. Cotzin, Judgment of 
Difficulty of Simple Tasks; S. Feldman, Origins of Behavior and Man’s 
Life-Career; B. F. Skinner, A Quantitative Estimate of Certain Types 
of Sound-Patterning in Poetry; A. S. Edwards, Effects of the Loss of 
One Hundred Hours of Sleep; K. Sterling and J. G. Miller, Conditioning 
under Anesthesia; E. R. Hilgard and E. M. Sait, Estimates of Past and 
of Future Performances as Measures of Aspiration; M. R. Bartlett, Mini- 
mal Auditory Stimuli during the Onset of Sleep; M. A. Tinker and D. G. 
Paterson, Eye Movements in Reading a Modern Type Face and Old 
English. 

PsyYCHOLOGICAL Review XLVIII 1: Gustav Bergmann and Kenneth W. 
Spence, Operationism and Theory in Psychology; Sigmund Koch, The 
Logical Character of the Motivation. I; Arthur F. Bentley, The Behavioral 
Superfice ; James A. Christenson, Jr., Coordinates of Psychology: Analytic 
Methods Applied to the Forms of Psychological Theory; Stanford C. 
Ericksen, Unity of Psychology: A Survey of Some Opinions; H. J. 
Eysenck, The Empirical Determination of an Aesthetic Formula. 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocGy XXVIII 2: E. J. Gibson, Re- 
troactive Inhibition as a Function of Degree of Generalization Between 
Tasks; O. H. Mowrer, Preparatory Set (Expectancy)— Further Evidence 
of Its ‘Central’ Locus; J. R. Knott and C. E. Henry, The Conditioning of 
the Blocking of the Alpha Rhythm of the Human Electroencephalogram; 
I. G. Campbell, Factors Which Work Toward Unity or Coherence in 
Visual Design; G. J. Thomas, Experimental Study of the Influence of 
Vision on Sound Localization; J. Bernard and R. W. Gilbert, The Specificity 
of the Effect of Shock for Error in Maze Learning with Human Subjects; 
T. G. Hermans, Factors Determining the Direction of the Visual After- 
Image Drift. 3: K. U. Smith, Experiments on the Neural Basis of Move- 
ment Vision; J. T. Gobey, A Study of the Similarity of Work Decrement 
Curves; E. M. Sitipola, The Relation of Transfer to Similarity in Habit- 
Structure; R. L. Berg and J. G. Beebe-Center, Cardiac Startly in Man; 
R. R. Sears and C. I. Hovland, Experiments on Motor Conflict. II. Deter- 
mination of Mode of Resolution by Comparative Strengths of Conflicting 
Responses. 

PsycHo.ocicaL BuLLeTIn XXXVIII 2: William Leroy Jenkins and Law- 
rence Joseph Stone, Recent Research in Cutaneous Sensitivity: II: Touch 
and the Neural Basis of the Skin Senses; Paul C. Young, Experimental 
Hypnotism. 3: Paul Thomas Young, The Experimental Analysis of Appe- 
tite; Willis H. McCann, Nostalgia: A Review of the Literature. 

Tue Mana-Bopur XLVIII 8: Bhikkhu Arya Dhamma, How Ramad- 
hipati or King Dhamma Zedi of Burma, in 1476 A.D., Purified the Sangha 
Community and the Religion of the Conqueror the “Sammasambuddha”?; 
Nanda Lal Kundu, The Concept of Freedom; Latvian Buddhist High 
Priests, The Great Guru Atisha of Tibet; T. Vimalananda, The Importance 
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of the Preservation of Ancient Monuments and Relics; Frank R. Mellor, 
The Monk and the Maharajah. 9: C. L. A. de Silva, Nibbana; T. R. Pad- 
manabhachari, Games and Sports in Buddhist India; H. De S. Kularatna, 
The Path to Buddhist Sainthood; Bhikkhu Metteyya, Buddhism in Media, 
Parthia and Persia; Buddha Day in New York; Anagarika B. Govinda, 
Belief and Experience; Frank R. Mellor, Prayer Sunday; Sister Vajira, 
Vesak Address to the Nepali Tamang Buddhist Association; Bhikku Dham- 
mapala, Sacrifice; Dhammapala Day in Ceylon; A. C. A., Art. 10: C. L. A. 
de Silva, Nibbana; Bhikkhu Metteyya, Lovers of Abhidhamma; R. C. 
Adhicary, Buddhism and Kant; Frank R. Mellor, Experiences of an Air 
Raid; Lama Ghese Champell of Tibet, An Ill-Starred Dalai Lama; Ana- 
garika B. Govinda, Art and Tradition; Q. D. P., A Buddhist Occasion; The 
Maha-Bodhi Society Golden Jubilee, 1891-1941; X, Where is Peace; Cor- 
respondence (Buddhism in England, etc.) ; Thailand Goodwill Mission in 
India. 

BLATTER Fir DeutscHe XIV 3: Hinrich Knittermeyer, 
Das Gesetz des Sittlichen und die Wirklichkeit der Gesechichte; Justus 
Schwarz, Philosophie und Dichtung; Gottfried Martin, Zu den Vorausset- 
zungen und Konsequenzen der Kantischen Antinomienlehre; Horst Fuhr- 
mans, Zu Schellings Spatphilosophie; 7. Taketi Sendai, Japanische Phi- 
losophie der Gegenwart. 

ScHOLAsTIK XV 3: H. Weisweiler, Der Katholizismus der Zukunft. Fol- 
gerungen aus einer Gesamtschau des Glaubens; Erich Przywara, Die Reich- 
weite der Analogie als katholischer Grundform; Walter Brugger, Kant und 
das Sein; Endre von Ivanka, Der Aufbau der Schrift “De divinis nomini- 
bus” des Ps.-Dionysios. 4: Josef de Vries, Vom Sinn und logischen Aufbau 
der Gottesbeweise; Erich Przywara, Die Reichweite der Analogie als 
katholischer Grundlage; Fr. Pelster, Aus der Frithzeit deutscher Scholastik 
und deutscher Frémmigkeit. Mitteilungen aus einer Paderborner Hand- 
schrift: Jakob Fellermeier, Begriff und Verpflichtung des positiven Gesetzes 
bei Gabriel Vasquez. 

ANNALI DELLA R. ScuoLA NORMALE SupertorE Dr Pisa Serie II—IX 4: 
Luigi Foscolo Benedetto, Come nacque la Terra dei morti del Giusti; 
Ettore Bignone, Seneca, Marco Aurelio e il Protrettico di Aristotele; 
Enrico Bianchi, Le “Epistole metriche” del Petrarca. 

ScrentiA LXVIII 7-8: M. Maggini, Le atmosfere dei pianeti; O. Hahn, 
Atomkernprozesse und die Zerspaltung des Urans; W. C. Darrah, The four 
great problems of Paleobotany; A. Fischer, Sur le développement des 
tumeurs malignes; Ch. Baudouin, Les variations du sujet; O. Assirelli, I 
Cusciti d’Etiopia nel mito, nella leggenda, nella storia; J. F. Cox et H. Jehle, 
Sur le choix d’un planisphére. 9-10: D. Radulescu, La théorie des quantes est- 
elle compatible avec la physique classique?; O. Struve Giant Stellar At- 
mospheres ; V. Ronchi, L’infinito e l’infinitesimo nell’ottica fisica; R. Berg, 
Ueber die Harnsaurebildung im Kérper des Menschen; H. Weinert, Was 
bedeutet “Summoprimates”?; V. Bréndal, Compensation et variation, deux 
Principes de linguistique générale; A. M. Piszagalli, L’India e le vie del 
mare, 11-12: K. Sapper, Zur Kritik der allgemeinen Relativitatstheorie 
A. Dumitriu, Sur le principe d’incertitude; M. Picotti, L’aria disciolta 
nel? acqua marina; E. Witschi, Hormones and sex differentiation; A. C. 
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da Costa, Idées actuelles sur la nature du fonctionnement nerveux; 
R. Thurnwald, Wolkerwissenschaft. 

TrypscuriFtT Voor Puiosopuie II 2-3: J. Dockx, Over den oorsprong 
der beweging volgens Aristoteles en de moderne opvattingen; Fred. Sassen, 
Frederik Christiaan De Greuve; H. Plessner, Das Problem von Lachen 
und Weinen; a. De Waelhens, Paul Decoster of de streving naar eenheid; 
Aug. Mansion, Aristotelesliteratuur; J. Dockx, Middeleeuwsche Wijs- 
begeerte; H. J. De Vieeschauwer, Door de moderne eeuwen heen; Cl. Van 
Steenkiste, Over de Russische Wijsbegeerte. 


